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THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 











DANZENBAKER’S HIVE. _> 











MORE HONEY. 





BETTER PRICES. | 





WE HAVE TOLD YOU SOME THINGS 


——ABOUT THE—— 


DANZENBAKER HIVE 


FOR COMB HONEY. 








NOW SEE WHAT OTHERS SAY. 

















MORE 


HONEY, 


MORE 
HONEY 
AND 
BETTER 
PRICES. 


UNION BRIDGE, MD. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 

Gentlemen:—I saw in a recent issue of your paper 
that you havea department called “Reports Encourag- 
ing.’’ I shall send you my report. 

I use the Danzenbaker hiv and will give you report 
of the same, as the few dovetailed hives that I use do 
not compare atall withthe Danzenbaker. One colony 
gave me over one hundred pounds No. 1 white honey 
and the rest averaged about sixty, with an increase by 
natural swarming of one hundred percent. A friend 
of mine who uses all sorts and kinds of hives in his 
apiary succeeded in making scarcely enough honey to 
pay for the foundation used in the sections. This was 
about two miles from my apiary. Long live the Dan- 
zenbaker hive ! . It is just the thing for this locality. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. HOLLOPETER. 


MALLET CREEK, O., Sept. 25, 1902. 

I have now 250 colonies of bees, of which 170 are in 
the Danzenbaker hives, and shall have all my bees in 
Danzenbaker hives next spring. During this past poor 
season, 30 or 40 of the colonies in the Danzenbaker 
hives gave over 100 lbs. surplus. On the average I get 
more than double the amount of honey from these 
colonies that I do from those in the old chaff hives. 
With a 7-1nch telescopic cover, the Danzenbaker hive 
winters the bees better than the chaff hives. 

VERNON BURT. 


I have used both square and tall sections in all my 
apiaries five years, and know from practical experi- 
ence that it will pay to discard the 4% sections, and 
use only 4x5 sections, and the Danzenbaker hive with 
the fence separator. They have made enough more 
this season in the same yard to pay for the hives. I 
have made more money this season per hive than I 
have any previous year in my 15 years of bee-keeping. 
Fifteen of my strongest Danzenbaker hives made me 
atonof honey. When it comes to sales I get more 
for the 4x5 sections, and have no work in cleaning 
them. Ishipthem as I take them from the super. 
This is not the case with the 4% section, I make 
honey to sell, and anything that sells the best, and for 
the most money. is what I want out of the bee- 
business. S. D. MATTHEWS. 

In Gleanings, p. 931, Dec. 15, 1899. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, N. J., Oct. 6, 1897. 

I have run my hives largely with the Danzenbaker 
sections this year, and shall increase my facilities for 
the Danzenbaker output next year. I sold all my 
fancy clover in Danzenbaker sections, glazed, to two 
fancy grocers in New York, at 20 cts. a section: were 
retailed at 25 cts. each. My4¥ sections, unglazed, sold 
to grocers at 12% to 13 cts., retailing 16 cts. I fur- 
nished cartons with the 4%, which cost nearly as 
much as glass. B. F. ONDERDONK. 


Feb. 9, 1904. 


BETTER 
PRICES 
FOR 

DANZY, 
HONEY, 


A RECENT 
ORDER. 


64-PAGE 
BOOK. 


SPECIAL 





NOTICE. 








ROCK VALLEY, N. Yy Feb. 22, 1901. 

My bees gathered no surplus after July 1. I had 
only 1200 lbs., but I obtaimed a fancy price—15% for 
‘““Fancy’’ and No. | white, and 14% & No. 2 here at 
my station for all the Danzenbaker 4x5 plain sections 
used on your hives, while I got only 14 and 13 cts. per 
lb. for the 44x44 square sections, and I consider that 
much difference is worth looking after—don’t you? 
The Danzenbaker hives doubled up, two brood-cham- 
bers, are in fine condition, even better than my double- 
walled hives. I intend to build a bee-cellar and work 
off my double-walled hives as fast as I can, and get 
the Danzenbaker hives. Very truly yours, 

J. 1,. HAIGHT. 

_ It is not claimed that so large an advance in price a 
is mentioned above can usually be obtainea tak Senay 
in Danzenbaker sections, but because it is more uni- 
formly fancy grade, and of general better appearance 
it commands the highest prices and a more ready sale 
in a dull market than ordinary honey. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0.” ar 
_ Dear Sirs:- Please ship to me as soon as convenient: 
500 Danzy. AD64M hives. Yours, ° 
is RE . WALTER S. POUDER. 

(This is in addition to all other orders.) 

Mr. Danzenbaker's little book, ‘‘Facts About Bees,” 
containing 70 pages, giving full particulars regarding 
this hive and system, is indeed full of facts. If one 
follows the directions clear through, he is sure to pro- 
duce a strictly first-class article of comb honey, pro- 
viding of course there is any honey to be had. This 


unique little book will be se 4 
for it. nt free to all who apply 


_ Bee-keepers are raising honey for the money th 

is in it, or for the pleasure thay ont out of ef Tt is 
conceded by all who have tried this system that it is 
highly profitable. Reading over letters from the 
users of this hive who tell of securing large crops of 
honey almost free from propolis makes us think that 
the bee-keeper who is in the business for pleasure 
would be highly eper: with the hive also. What is 
more satisfying than to take off well-filled supers of 
snow-white sections free from the propolis that is 
so often found on sections in cases that are poorly 


constructed and adapted f i y 
aane pted forthe production of a fancy 


The great popularity of the Danzenba i 
brought the shallow brood-frame and tee tlt sinia 
sectionsinto promiuence. It must be remembered 
that no other hive contains the essential features of 
the Danzenbaker. Thesuccessof this system depends 
on having everything just right, so you should place 
your order for the Danzenbaker hive with our main 
office, or any of our branches or regular agents. : 











BRANCHES: 




















CHICAGO, ILL., 144 East Erie St. 
MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.,10 Vine St. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, 


Main Office and Works, Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St.! San Antonio, Tex., 438 W. Houston. 


HAVANA CUBA, San Ignacio. 


Washington, D. C., 1200 Md. Av.,S.W 


(See list of Jobbing Agents in American Bee Journal, Jan. 7, page 2.) 
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Editorial Comments 











Another Double Number. 


Here we are with another double number of the old American Bee 
Journal. We just had to do it. The report of the last Chicago- 
Northwestern convention isa long one. But we have evidence that it 
is appreciated by many of our readers. We have quite a good deal of 
most excellent reading matter on hand that we hope to reach very 
We are doing the best we can to get caught up with it. 


soon. 





Improved Queens—Improved Bee-Keeping. 


Some one has well said: ‘‘ Tell me what you are doing to improve 
your queens, and [ will tell you what you are doing to improve your 
bee-keeping.”’ 





A Severe Winter in the North. 


Whatever may be the weather for the rest of the winter, overa 
large scope of territory in the North the cold has been so long and so 
continuous as to awaken grave fears for the outcome of colonies of 
bees wintered outdoors. Very strong colonies well protected may 
suffer little, but those that do not come up to the mark in strength, 
especially if poorly protected, will many of them succumb, and those 
that remain will have a tough pull to get intoany sort of working 
order by the time of harvest. 

The most that the bee-keeper can now do is to possess his sou! in 
patience—perhaps, rather, in impatience—and hope that very soon 
there may come a day warm enough for a flight; but it may do some 
good for him to set his teeth together a little more firmly than ever 
before, and make a very strong resolve that hereafter he will not be 
caught with any but very strong colonies for winter, protected to the 
best of his ability. Some may think it wise to resort to cellar-winter- 
og, in that border-line where it is hard to decide whether out or in- 
door wintering is best. 





Wind the Bees Worst Enemy. 
Dobbratz, in Praktischer Wegweiser, pronounces it the wind, and 
ges strongly the providing of proper windbreaks by fences or 
-dges, especially evergreen hedges. 





Sweet Clover Bacteria for Alfalfa. 


According to the National Stockman, the Agricultural Experiment 
‘tation of Illinois has determined that it is not necessary to obtain soil 
ym alfalfa regions with which to inoculate the soil in the East. It 
is a matter of rejoicing to learn that alfalfa could be successfully 
own on Eastern soil at no greater expense than the procuring of a 
all quantity of properly infected soil from some alfalfa-growing re- 
nm. Fifty or 100 pounds of such soil scattered over an acre of 
sund would serve to supply it with the necessary bacteria, and with 
nall start the thing could be continued indefinitely. Now, even the 
ill trouble of sending off for the necessary bit of infected soil as a 
rt is to be saved, if there be no mistake in the case. All that is 
‘essary is to find a spot where sweet clover flourishes—where abun- 








| dant nodules are found on the roots—and a small quantity of this soil 


can be taken to inoculate the soil where alfalfa is to be grown. 


For many farmers east of the Mississippi success in growing 
alfalfa will be a great thing. For bee-keepers it will have little inter- 
est unless alfalfa yields honey, anda number where alfalfa has been 
grown east of the Mississippi have reported utter failure in that re- 
gard. A few, however, have reported success, and if a single man has 
succeeded in getting crops of honey from alfalfa in a region where it 
is in general a failure, there is ground for belief that when the right 
conditions of soil are attained others may have equal success. So let 
us hope. 





Failing Competition. 


Here are some words wisely said by the Bee-Keepers’ Review, the 
pity of it being that the very ones who need them most will never see 
them : 


Failing competition is the worst competition that a man can have. 
A merchant may be able to withstand the competition of a successful 
competitor, but the competitor who fails in business, and his goods 
are sold at a sheriff’s sale—that is the kind of competition that cuts 
the ground from under a competitor. Bee-keepers have that kind of 
competition to contend with in the shape of the farmer with a few 
colonies of bees, who takes his honey to market and sells it for what 
he can get. Some have said: ‘* You must be a poor bee-keeper if you 
can’t produce honey as cheaply as the farmer bee-keeper.’’ Let the 
farmer bee-keeper try to make his living producing honey in this way, 
and marketing it in this manner, and see how he will come out. The 
facts of the case are, that his honey costs him more than he sells it 
for,.only he doesn’t know it. It is competition of the failing kind. 





A Bacillus Gaytoni. 

A new disease is underdiscussion in foreign bee-journals as pro- 
duced by Bacillus Gaytoni. Bacillus Gaytoni is nothing more nor less 
than the microbe of bee-paralysis, according to Cheshire. 





Extracting and Marketing Unripe Honey. 


One of the things—in many cases it may be said the thing—that 
has done more than all else to injure the saleof extracted honey, is the 
putting upon the market honey that is not well ripened. Such honey 
does not improve in quality after it leaves the hands of the producer; 
generally, if not always, it deteriorates, sometimes so much that the 
producer would not recognize it as the honey he extracted. It be- 
comes thin, inclined to sour, with a flavor so vile that it is not fit to 
put on thetable. If the one who puts such honey on the market were 
the only one affected by it, it would be less matter. But the whole 
market is to some extent affected. The consumer who gets a sample 
of such honey is easily persuaded to believe that it is no longer possi- 
ble to get honey that is pure, or if he believes it pure he concludes 
that he is not fond of honey, and does not care for more. 

What are the inducements to extracting unripe honey’ 
that it saves labor to extract before the honey is sealed. But the mere 
saving of the labor of uncapping would be but asmall inducement 
were it not for the other and greater inducement of the larger quan- 
tity. To get just alittle more honey by extracting before uncapping, 
some are willing to spoil the future chances of themselves and others 
for the sake of the present gain. 


One is 


Now comes Editor Hill, of the American Bee-Keeper, backed by 
no less an authority than the veteran O. O. Poppleton, saying that 


there is nothing gained in quantity by 


extracting before ripening. 
Ninety percent of the total evaporation occurs during the first night in 
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the hive, and the further improvement is not so mucha matter of 
evaporation asa matter of influence caused by the presence of the 
bees, an influence subtle, but positively known to every experienced 
apiarist, whereby the honey slowly but surely attains that degree of 
body and flavor that makes the consumer who samplesit wish for 
more. 

The experiment stations would be doing good service if they 
would decide for us just how much can be gained in weight by ex- 
tracting unripe honey, but a little thinking ought to convince any one 
that the amount must be very small compared with the large amount 
of mischief caused by placing such honey on the market. On any 
good honey-day, take outa brood-comb and you can shake out easily 
the nectar—not honey—therein contained; but go the next morning 
before the bees have had time to do any gathering, and no nectar will 
be found. 

It can hardly be too strongly emphasized, that the gain to the man 
who puts unripe honey on the market, if in any sense a gain at all, is 
overbalanced by the resulting loss to himself, besides doing an irrep- 
arable mischief to all other producers. 











Some Expert Opinion 


‘* In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.’’—BIBLE. 











Thickness of Brood-Frame Top-Bar. 


If for some reason you were to start in anew to keep bees, and 
were obliged to get an entirely new outfit— 


Ques. 6.—Would you use aframe with thick top-bar? If so, 
why? If not, why? 


N. E. FRANCE (Wis.)—®*{-inch top-bar; 7¢x*, inch for the rest of 
the frame. 
P. H. ELwoop (N. Y.)—Yes, a half-inch, to make it solid enough 


not to sag. 

EUGENE Secor (lowa)—Yes. If properly spaced they almost 
prevent bridging. 

Wm. Rouric (Mo.)—Yes. They do not sag, and burr-combs are 
nut so troublesome. 


Mrs. L. Harrison (Ill.)—No. The regular Langstroth frame is 
good enough for me. 
R. L. Taytor (Mich.)—No. Because it takes room, and its advan- 


tage is no advantage to me. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER (I1l.)—Yes. Nosag:; makes whiter sections to 
have them farther from the brood-combs. 


J. M. HampauGu (Calif.)—Yes; at least ®¢ of an inch thick. 
Obviate the brace-comb nuisance largely. 
ADRIAN Getaz (Tenn.)—Yes. Sufficiently thick and wide to 


practically prevent burr and brace combs. 

Jas. A. Stone (Ill.)—I have never used the thick top-bar till this 
season, and am not ready to give my preference. 

Gro. W. BropBeck (Calif.)—Yes. Not so apt to sag, and the 
bees are not so inclined to extend their combs, etc. 

C. P. Dapanrt (Ill.)—Yes. Because it makes a strong frame, and 
in a great measure prevents the building of burr-combs. 

O. O. PorpPLETON (Fla.)—No. I use close-fittiug top-bars which 
does away with all of the supposed need of thick top-bars. 


Pror. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—Yes. Itis proof against sagging; is 
strong, and with such we are not so much in need of queen-excluding 
honey-boards. 


G. M. DoouitTLe (N. Y.)—7-16 of an inch is the thickness I use 
for the top-bar to a Langstroth frame. Some call that thick; others 
thin. I think it just right. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—I would use a top-bar 5-16 thick, with 
a triangular comb-guide. Such bar will not sag, and has advantages over 
a thinner bar and over a thicker one. 

C. DavENPORT (Minn.)—I would use a frame % thick, 1 1-16 
wide. A thinner top-bar is liable to sag, and a thicker one isa waste 
of lumber and hive-space, in my opinion. 

FE. E. Hasty (Ohio)— Thick enough to make sure against sagging, 
but not so thick as some would choose. Have got used to my burr- 
combs, and do not dread them as much as some do. 

C. H. Drpsern (1ll.)—I use frames with *{-inch top and bottom 
bars, and think they stand the wear and tear of handling better than 
thinner bars. There is also much less burr and brace comb built 
when such bars are used. 

E. Wurrcoms (Nebr.)—Yes. First, they are stronger for extract- 
ing. There is more to begin with and to end up at in wiring, and they 
should, if thick top-bars, be self-spacing, which is a great saving of 
time in replacing the frames, 





J. A. GREEN (Colo.)—No. In a double brood-chamber hive 4 
thick top-bar would separate the two divisions of the brood-cham\l: 
too much. If I were to use a frame of the Langstroth depth, I wouk 
use a thick top-bar. Because it would largely prevent the building of 
burr-combs. 


G. W. DEMAREE (Ky.)—No. That is, 1 would not have the to; 
bars of my frames any thicker than is necessary to keep the top-bar of 
the frame from ‘“‘ sagging.’”’ Why? Because a too-thick top-bar is a 
waste of room, and invites the bees to increase the nuisance known as 
burr-combs between the top-bars. 


L. STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—No. Thick top-bars are not neces 
sary in shallow-frames; wide and thick top-bars are a hindrance for 
bees and the queen. I estimate more wood as 7¢x%¢ inches in the top- 
bar as an intolerable nuisance, diminishing the development of the 
colony, and reducing the honey crop considerably. 


Mrs. J. M. Nuxiu (Mo.)—I prefer to have the top-bar of just 
sufficient thickness to secure the strength needed. I prefer honey in 
the brood-nest or super to wood. I practice outdoor wintering, and 
want all the honey along the top of the combsI can secure. Under 
peculiar conditions it might mean the saving of a colony. 


E. 8. Lovesy (Utah)—I would not want a very deep top-bar. | 
use one consisting of a strip °¢ scant by 1 3-16 cut the required length, 
then I nail a trianglar strip in the center of the first strip or top-bar, 
each angle being about °¢ of an inch, and cut the required length to 
form a shoulder for a self-spacing end. This makes a good frame, 
and at small cost. 


Rev. M. Maun (Ind.)—I would not. I have always used top- 
bars only ‘4 inch thick, and burr-combs and all that sort of thing 
give me notrouble. If the bees build bits of comb between the top- 
bar and the sections, or the extracting frames, I shave them off with a 
putty-knife, and it is quickly and easily done. A thick top-bar takes 
up too much valuable room. 


8. T. Petrir (Ont.)—No. Because, Ist, they cost more; 2d, they 
add unnecessary weight; 3d, they unnecessarily occupy valuable space 
in the hive; 4th, bees winter better on thin top-bars, because they will 
more readily pass over a thin one than a thick one; 5th, there will be 
much less burr-combs and brace-combs between thin top-bars than 
between thick ones. More than 30 years of observations and severe 
experimentations have removed every doubt of my position from m) 
mind. Although I have admitted the necessity of care against old, 
black wax from the brood-chamber, finding its way into the comb- 
honey supers, I never have suffered from that cause. I was influenced 
by the writings of others; but if in reality there is any danger, | 
would use other means than thick top-bars. 


R. C. AIKIN (Colo.)—I do not use the thick tops; here I am again 
ferninst the hive-makers, and have to have my frames a special order. 
I dm speaking of Langstroth frames now. The very fellows that will 
jump onto my divisible brood-chamber hive, roaring about the bees’ 
‘* brooding sticks and spaces,’’ will put a great lot of wood in a top- 
bar, 1 inch, a space above that, and 3g more for the pattern-slat be- 
tween the brood and sections; then kick when we say honey-board to 
them. Well, a honey-board added to all that would make it a long 
way up to the sections. 

I use top-bars, in Langstroth frames,1¢ inch thick (deep), and 
without any kerf or groove for foundation, putting starters on with 
melted wax. Those saw-kerf-wedge things are a nuisance; the 
wedges shrink and fall out, even when they have been pounded in. 
The melted-wax plan is almost as speedy, if not fully so, and better, 
and leaves a smooth top-bar to scrape clean of wax if one ever wants 
to scrape it. An additional half-inch depth to a top-bar is so very 
trifling more protection against burr-combs that it does not pay at all. 
Put that half-inch into a honey-board, and it will do ten times as much 
good against burr-combs. A honey-board is an absolute necessit; 
sometimes, and always valuable; no hive should be without one. 











Contributed Articles 





Reappearance of Foul Brood—Preventing It. 


BY C. H. W. WEBER. 





N 1875, Hilbert discovered that bacteria are the origina- 
tors of many infectious diseases. 
In 1854, Cohn proved the vegetable nature of bacteria, 
and showed that foul brood was caused by those bacteria. 


Dr. Kolbe advocated salicylic acid for curing foul brood. 
Since then, it has been proven, that the treatment of foul- 
brood colonies with antiseptics is insufficient, and that a 
successful cure is only to be expected of the colonies of bees 
themselves, and of their natural treatment and development. 


In 1883, the creator of foul brood was described by Che- 
shire and Cheyneasa thin bacillus slightly rounded on each 
end, having a length of 3-5 to 4 thousandths millimeter, and 
only colored with difficulty ; they named it ‘‘ Bacillus alvei.’’ 
The temperature most favorable for its development is 
37.5 degrees R., or 115 degrees F. (Maximum 47 degrees R.., 
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uimum 16 degrees R.) The spores, which are thicker 

in the actual bacillus, are formed on the ends of the bacil- 

; which assume the form of a spindle; during the forma- 

n of spores, they can be killed on being boiled for three 
hours. 

Prof. Harrison discovered that development of the 

acillus alvei is stopped by beta-naphtol, also by formic 
acid, formaldehyde and thymol. On adding 10 percent of 
formic acid to the food in the cells for the larvz the forma- 
tion of the Bacillus alvei is prevented. 

By my own experiments and trials with the foul-brood 
germ I learned that the fumes of formalin will kill the 
bacteria and spores on coming in contact with them. Thus 
far it was thought that Bacillus alvei wasa particular va- 
riety of bacterium, only found in colonies of bees ; but Sep- 
tember, 1902, Dr. Lambotte, of the University of Leige, pub- 
lished that by careful examination he found that the bacil- 
lus alvei is identical with the bacillus mesentericus vulgaris, 
so plentifully found in Nature. 

From Fluegge and Migula we know that, first, the 
bacillus mesentericus vulgatus is found on potatoes and milk, 
especially in the ground. Second, thatthe bacillus mesen- 
tericus fuscus is found on potato pealing and in the air. 
Third, that according to Globig, the bacillus mesentericus 
ruber is usually found on potatoes. To these three varie- 
ties Dr. Lambotte adds as a fourth the bacillus mesentericus 
vulgaris, which species appears especially upon ill-kept 
bread, and which is said to be identical with the originator 
of foul brood. It is expected that other bacteriologists will 
confirm Dr. Lambotte’s statement. 

The observations of Lambotte explain why so many 
bee-colonies become affected with foul brood, where any 
contagion from other colonies is excluded or absolutely im- 
possible. They also prove that the destruction or burning 
of the affected colonies is insufficient for the successful ex- 
termination of the foul brood. Of what avail will the 
destruction of affected colonies be when the cause of the 
disease is spread over the entire universe, in the ground, in 
the air, on the plants and fruits? 

Mehring writes in his book, that foul brood of the worst 
form can be produced by feeding a colony with the juice of 
dried fruit, which had been cooked and sweetened with 
sugar. This shows that the bacteria must be on fruits. 


Phil. Reidenbach says: ‘‘ The foul brood bacteria have 
not such destructive peculiarities that a larva, coming in 
contact with it, must get sick and die.’’ Then he says, that 
he made a one percent solution of foul-brood combs in 
water; this he added to the food forthe larve of different 
ages in the cells by means of a camel’s-hair brush. In spite 
of this, all larve developed into bees in due time, only 
when he introdueed the pure foul brood to the food in the 
cells, the larvz died, but the colony did not become affected 
with foul brood on that account, for the dead larve were re- 
moved by the bees and the colony had been primarily a 
strong one. 

Some bee-keepers claim that they give frames affected 
with foul brood to strong, healthy colonies in order to re- 
clean them, without any sign of sickness or disease being 
perceptible later on. Formerly it was customary to fight 
against the foul brood by means of disinfectants, however, 
without any satisfactory results being obtained; finally, 
the bacteriologists cameto the conclusion that the bacillus 
was merely killed, but not the spores, for whose extermina- 
tion the disinfectants would have to be so highly concen- 
trated that the bees were unable to endure it. If weaker 
substances, for instance a solution of formaldehyde were 
used, the malady was checked for the time being, but reap- 
peared when the treatment was discontinued. These fail- 
ures created a feeling of discouragement, and it was consid- 
ered as foolish to try to cure the malady on these principles. 
But it is not quiteso bad as it seems to be, for the hard 
work the bee-keeper undertakes by trying to disinfect his 
bees, the bees themselves willingly relieve him of, because 
Nature has fitted them out to best perform this work them- 
selves. The bees are best adapted to free themselves’ most 
rapidly of foul-broody nymphs and larve ; for this purpose 
‘hey produce special substances for preventing the devel- 

pment of the bacillus and spores, and for keeping them in 
a latent condition. 

We are encountering a new miracle of the apiary. The 
eeping of the bacillus from further doing harm ; in other 
vords, the disinfection of their homes is executed by the 
ees themselves by application of substances, which the 
iuman intellect first discovered after many years of re- 
earch, and which, at present, are accepted as the most effec- 
ive disinfectants for our homes. 

First. The secretion of the salivary glands and the food- 





chyle of the bees contain abundant vinous acid, which is 
analogous with the acid in grapes and wine. 

Second. A long time after the newly-hatched bee has 
left the cell the brood-cells still produce gaseous formic acid. 

Third. The larve contain plenty of concentrated formic 
acid, which is a free acid from the vinous acid of the food- 
chyle oxidation. 

Fourth. The ethereal oils, which the bees gather with 
the nectar and pollen, serve as disinfectants,and act as a 
stimulant or spice for their food. 

Phil. Reidenbach claims, that on chemical analysis of 
thymolatic Ajowan oil he found it to bea first-class stimulant 
and antiseptic, nearly as effective as sublimate. This, Dr. 
Lambotte endorses emphatically, saying that he arrived at 
the same results by microscopic investigations; that the 
larvz contain substances of an antiseptic nature which pre- 
vent the development of bacillus, for which reason bacteria 
may appear in healthy larve. The transsubstantiation in 
the bees and larve, the formation of formic acid from vin- 
ous acid of the food-chyle by means of oxydation is of great 
value for keeping foul brood out of the colony. If the bees 
are to be energetic and ambitious, so that they clean up 
their brood-frames and carry out all their dead larve and 
nymphs; if they are to produce antiseptic substances in 
abundance, and if they shall be healthy and resistible 
against foul brood, the following conditions must be complied 
with under all circumstances: 

1st. A good ventilation of the hives. 

2d. Good food, honey and pollen. 

3rd. A normal queen which produces strong, healthy 
population. 

The results of poor ventilation of the hives are known : 
In winter a wet colony, moldy combs which are unable to 
produce formic acid, scarcity of air, increased wants for 
food, rearing brood in unreasonable season, scarcity of 
water, dysentery, chilled brood, foul brood. In summer, 
overheating, dullness, poor quality and scarcity of food, 
dying of the brood, and again foul brood. 

Experience teaches us that foul brood is easily produced 
in those colonies where there is poor ventilation. Honey is 
the only food for bees ; sugar, containing hardly any albu- 
men, will not have the desired effect. Whoever had the op- 
portunity to see how bees prefer honey when sugar is set 
next to it; whoever has not observed that in spring the 
colonies fed in winter with honey arein advance of those 
reared on sugar, will have to learn from physiology that 
the development of all animals and formation of nitrog- 
enous organic substances depends upon the albumen in the 
food ; hence the energetic active spirit of the bees depends 
upon their food. This shows that the bees need honey and 
pollen in order to be able to take up the fight against foul 
brood. What has a colony of bees got to nourish its brood 
in the spring, with a solution of sugar which contains 
scarcely anyalbumen? Nothing, not even what they need 
to keep up the energetic spirit to throw out the dead larve 
and nymphs. How valuable the albumen isin the food we 
can readily observe in the wild animals. Without albumen 
where would their energetic spirit be? A foul-brood colony 
never shows life. Pollen is the food for bees, which con- 
tains the most albumen. What pollen amounts to we can 
learn from the Heide bee-keepers. Mr. Lehrzen, of Luene- 
burg, writes: ‘The bee-keepers claim that if the bees are 
left in one place for three years they will be infected with 
foul brood, caused, as the bee-keepers claim, by lack of pol- 
len until late in the season. This also shows that the 
originator of foul brood must be widely diffused, for if foul 
brood appears in consequence of missing pollen, the foul- 
brood bacteria must be very plentiful. When pollen is miss- 
ing the bees will keep themselves for sometime, as the honey 
contains about from 1to 3 percent of albumen, the most 
of this in digested form called peptone, which does not melt 
on cooking. The presence of peptone in honey I have found 
on analysis. Out of the salivary glands, the peptone is 
more or less transformed into a sugar solution, but in quan- 
tities toosmall. Often the queen is at fault that the colony 
becomes sick, if she produces more or less degenerated bees. 
Degeneration shows itself on the creatures by organic de- 
fects, insufficient development, small resistibility against 
contagious diseases, short life, especially by laziness and 
lack of energy. The degeneration is a consequence of ab- 
normal conditions, especially copulation of near relation. 
Look for good ventilation, good food for fresh blood and for 
queens not related to your stock. 

Other precautions for the prevention of the malady 
which, however, are of secondary importance, must be taken 
into consideration. Under all circumstances keep —— 
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contagious combs and honey as much as possible. 
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buying honey for feeding, we should be very careful to 
place no foul brood combs into healthy colonies ; watch the 
brood-cells at all times, in order to detect the presence of 
the disease in the beginning. Disinfect all used hives, 
which come from other apiaries, fumigate them with forma- 
lin. All bacilli and spores are positively killed by the 
formaldehyde fumes under the following conditions: They 
must be so exposed that the fumes can come in contact with 
them; they may only be covered with thin materials, for in- 
stance, paper, one cubimeter of air must at least contain eight 
grains of formaldehyde; the airof the respective depart- 
ment must be very moist and warm, and the fumigation 
must be continued for at least seven hours. 

Formaldehyde is highly recommended, because it leaves 
no odor or residue in the hives or combs. For fumigation, 
pastilles in a retort may be used, the fumes out of the 
retort to be led into the hive, into which a vessel with boil- 
ing water had been previously placed. After ten hours all 
foul brood, bacilli and spores will be dead. Or, the lamp, 
which I described about a year ago, may be used. 

A 40 percent solution of formaldehyde is called forma- 
lin. One pastille produces one grain formaldehyde. First, 
it acts as formaldehyde, then as formic acid into which it 
was transformed by oxidation. C H»O (formaldehyde plus 
20 oxygen)—C H O formic acid). Formaldehyde readily 
oxydizes into formic acidin the air. It is not impossi- 
ble that the escaping formic acid, which is generated in the 
brood-cells, originates from formaldehyde. 

Is it not interesting to know that science has found the 
way of Nature, and that the antiseptics we now use and 
which are acknowledged to be the best are the same which 
Nature has forever used in the bee-hive? We no longer 
place all our hopes upon the application of one remedy, but 
rather upon the colony itself, upon the conditions prevail- 
ing in the hives, upon the conditions of the colony, so that 
it is able to produce the substance which is needed for the 
prevention of evil, upon the energetic spirit which will 
make the bees throw out the dead larve and nymphs. 


The strength of the colony which has to be treated 
must be taken into consideration. When the disease is no- 
ticed in a weak colony, I would not try to cure it, but would 
unite it with another one of the same condition, as the value 
of time thus employed would repay the trouble. The sick- 
ness passes through various stages. We may therefore make 
two divisions, calling the one the first or harmless stage, 
and when it is further advanced, the second or dangerous 
stage. A strong colony throws out the nymphs and larve 
when dead at once, and can not become foul-broody. 

If the colony suffers, however, under the depression of 
unhealthy conditions by not having enough supply of 
healthy food, or from exposure to the cold, or from over- 
heating, then we notice dullness and laziness on the part of 
the bees, and they no longer throw the dead larve and 
nymphs out of the cells. These suffering bees may make 
an attempt to do so, or may gnaw at the dead larve and 
nymphs, removing the cappings of the cell in which they 
had died two days after being capped. In such combs, we 
see uncapped cells among the perfectly capped brood. These 
uncapped cells contain white and brownish nymphs which 
died two days after being capped. This can be seen plainly 
on the pointed head. Such a colony, which has uncapped 
foul-brood cells, suffers from the harmless stage. If the 
bees notice the foul brood, they gnaw the larve, nymphs 
and cappings, but cannot resolve to clean the cells. If, 
however, better weather and food sets in, they often awake 
to new life; they clean the cells, and by so doing destroy the 
harmless foul brood. The same result may also be obtained 
by artificial means. If such a colony, where there is no 
flow of honey, be daily supplied with prepared honey-pollen, 
at the same time placing a piece of blotting paper on which 
from 40 to 50 drops of Ajowan oil, rosemary oil, melissen 
oil, or anise oil had been poured on the bottom-board of the 
hive, you will be astonished at the stimulating effect the oil 
will have upon the colony ; how it will bring out new life, 
and how the colony will recommence to clean up and cast 
out the dead larve and nymphs. It occurs that a colony 
becomes affected with the harmless foul brood, and is again 
cured without the owner noticing it. 

On longer duration of the disease it becomes more and 
more contagious, the number of dead larve and nymphs 
grow together with the depression of the colony. The bees 
no longer uncap the cells, but leave the most untouched ; 
they bite a small hole in the capping, and then the dead 
nymphs begin to putrefy and transform into the well known 
bad-smelling brood-mass. This is the dangerous stage of 
foul brood. It now declines from step tostep. But even 
this dangerous stage is not always so bad but that the col- 





ony may become re-encouraged if fed for some time or 


treated with the above-mcntioned remedy. There are sev- 
eral cases known where affected colonies were cured by a 
honey-flow. In such cases in which the colony was treated 
with stimulating food and etheric oil without the desired 
effects having been obtained, a better queen must be substi- 
tuted forthe old one. Disinfecting and changing the hives 
is only necessary when the malady has developed to a high 
degree. 

Whosoever treats his colony carefully, and takes care 
that his colonies are supplied with good and plentiful food, 
fresh blood, good ventilation, and good queens, will be safe 
from the bad or dangerous stage of foul brood. If foul 
brood ever appears, the careful bee-keeper will surely cure 
it in the described manner; he will constantly watch the 
brood, and if he notices any gnawed cells he will attend to 
them at once, so that the evil does not gain the upper stage. 
Last summer, after the honey-flow was over, I had the op- 
portunity to witness a party using the McEvoy treatment. 
For awhile we thought it had cured, but after some time the 
sickness reappeared, although the treatment had been care- 
fully performed. But, as only sugar syrup was fed, the 
energetic, active, ambitious spirit of the bees was missing. 
This Lalsonoticed when formaldehyde fumigation was used 
exclusively. This leads me to the conclusion that if healthy 
honey and pollen in oils had been used the cure would have 
been perfect. There always will be bee-keepers who will not 
take proper care of their bees. For such, a foul brood law 
compelling them to disinfect hives and colonies is necessary. 


The prevention of disease and the natural care of colo- 
nies are the main thing, but not the destruction and the 
curing of the malady. The enemy is only to be kept out of 
the apiary by natural ways. Keep™them so that when 
spring reappears and revives all Nature, your bees awake 
from their slumbers strong and healthy, not weak, perhaps 
so weak they are beyond recovery. 

Hamilton Co., Ohio. 
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THE COLORADO CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, Held in Den- 
ver, Nov. 23, 24, and 25, 1903. 


BY H. C. MOREHOUSE, SEC. 


(Continued from page 121.) 
THIRD DAY. 


The morning of this day had been appointed to visit the 
foundation factory of H. F. Hagen, and see it in operation. 
Three bee-keepers were somewhat earlier than the rest in 
arriving, and witnessed the process of sheeting by the Weed 
sheeting machine, which rolls out a continuous plain sheet 
of wax, about an eighth of an inch thick, from a receptacle 
of melted wax. Unfortunately the machine balked before 
the rest of the convention arrived, but the latter viewed the 
milling operation on another machine, and with the various 
automatic devices for expediting the work and making it 
exact. Mr. Hagen explained that the new machinery re- 
quired some little time to be “‘ broken in ”’ before it would 
run wuninterruptedly. The factory seemed to be well 
equipped for turning out a large quantity and good quality 
of foundation. 

The president of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
then addressed the convention somewhat as follows : 


The time has arrived when the welfare of the commu- 
nity can not be attained without the associating together of 
individuals. The Chamber of Commerce has 600 members, 
who are associated not for making money for themselves, 
but for increasing the welfare of the city of Denver, and 
they naturally also increase the welfare of the State and of 
their own pockets in attaining that object. The bee-keep- 
ing industry of the State, he is told, amounts to many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and adds to the wealth of the 
community. The output of the cultivated soil of the State 
is greater than the output of the mines ; and were it not for 
the farmers there could be no rearing of bees. As repre- 
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tative of Denver, he welcomed the convention to the 

y, hoped its labors would bear fruit, and stated that 

atever the Chamber of Commerce could do, it would be 

ly too happy todo if the convention would give sugges- 
ions. 

Secretary Williams, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
talked of some of the work of the Chamber, especially the 
Live Stock Show, of the early arrival of bees in the State, 
and offered the use of the dining-room and the reading-room 
to the bee-keepers during the convention. 


-+o2a06 ¢ 


PRODUCING FANCY COMB HONEY. 


A paper by W. W. Whipple, on ‘“‘ How to Produce Fancy 
Comb = was read, but the Secretary did not geta 
copy Oo it. 

Mr. Morehouse—When putting the section super be- 
tween the parts of the Heddon hive, have you no trouble 
with queens ? 

Mr. Whipple—None whatever. 

Mr. Gill—I am satisfied with our grades. We shonld 
aim to produce as little No. 2 as possible, and turn our at- 
tention to those two grades. 


Mr. Whipple—It is a question of the Eastern markets. 
I am in favor of a fancy white grade. 

Mr. Pease—We have lost on our honey by not having a 
fancy white grade. 

Mr. Gill—We have such honey. 

Mr. Pease—But we don’t get paid for it. 


Mr. Whipple—I am in favor of selling our honey by 
weight. This year my honey averaged 26 pounds to the 
case. 

Mr. Jouno—I am like Mr. Whipple, in favor of selling 
honey by the pound. If our honey is a little light the con- 
sumer comes back on us. 

Mr. Whipple—The honest way is to sell honey by the 
pound. Eggs, too. 

Mr. Spencer—If we had grading rvlesso asto make 
fancy honey, wouldn’t it be an incentive for all bee-keepers 
to try to produce fancy honey ? 

Mr. Whipple—One year I hada ton of No. 2 honey. 


Mr. Porter—It would merely complicate matters to have 
a fancy grade. If you have fancy, somebody else will have 
extra fancy. In our rules, No. 1 designates the highest. It 
expresses a good deal. If aman produces nearly all No. 1 
he is doing well. When it comes to sending telegrams and 
writing correspondence about a fancy grade in addition to 
the others, it is too much. 


Mr. Whipple—The great reason for a fancy grade is, 
that it is in all the other markets. 


Mr. Porter—In selling anything it has always been my 
rule to let the other fellow make a little money. I am sat- 
isfied to have our No. 1 sold as fancy in the East. 


Mr. Jouno—I am with Mr. Porter on that question. We 
ought to have more honey in No. 3. 


Mr. Whipple—If there were a grade of fancy white, I 
should try to have some. Iam in favor of changing the 
grading rules, and also changing them to sell honey by the 
pound. 

Mr. Booth—The trouble in selling honey by the pound 
is that if the sectiens overrun, the retailer will never get 
anything forthat. He would only get as much for 1% 
pounds in a section as for 4 of a pound. 

Mr. Spencer—Will not some object to over-weight 
honey ? 

Mr. Porter—They do not object to it when they are buy- 
ing by the case. ; 

Mr. Gill—Our honey is full weight according to the 
grading rules. Like the foul-brood law, our rules are not 
perfect; but if they were changed they would be no better. 
Che double-tier case was not wanted by the trade three 
years ago, and now it is wanted. 


Mr. Porter-—-Nothing is more important than this. In 

a sense we do sell by weight. We all have our grading 

rules, and our honey is guaranteed to come up to our grad- 

ng rules. In some localities, to be sure, it is hard to come 

p to them, because in those localities it is hard to get the 
mey filled out. 


Mr. Aikin—Mr. Porter’s reminder is to the point. In 
ct, we are selling by weight. Our rules give a little lee- 
ay. Suppose we do change to sell by weight. How long 
ill it be before the different buyers squeeze usdown ? They 
ll buy by weight and sell by the piece to increase their 
ofits. Whenever we say to the buyer that we guarantee 
rtain weights, he is safe, and we are safe. 





Mr. Whipple—They are not satisfied with that. Another 
point: If they buy by the pound they can figure it up. Say 
we ship a car-load, and Mr. Aikin brings in full weight, say 
22 or 23 pound cases net, and another man puts in 20-pound 
cases. Mr. Aikin’s honey brings up the other to be No. 1, 
and Mr. Aikin doesn’t get enough for his honey. 


Mr. Aikin—If I can sell by the pound, and get just as 
much as anybody,I will leave separators out and stretch 
the sections, and get more honey in each section. But 
where will that lead to ? We will get into hot water a whole 
lot quicker. With one-pound sections of honey, if they are 
produced as they ought to be, we do not get 24 or 25 pound 
net weight per case except in very rare cases, but, as a 
whole, they run from 20 to 23 poundsto the case. The rules 
limit us simply to protect us from 18 and 19 pound honey. 
They don’t lead us to produce crooked and ungainly honey. 
To illustrate: A Fort Collins grocer said to me he had got- 
ten some honey that weighed 26 pounds net to the case. I 
told him that could not be separatored honey, and as a mat- 
ter of fact you could not slip out half a dozen sections from 
a case without damaging the honey. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Richards spoke a few minutes as a representative 
of the horticulturists, calling attention to the independent 
existence and distinction between the State Board of Horti- 
culture and the Colorado State Horticultural Society, with 
both of which he is connected, and inviting the Association 
to appoint delegates to take part in the coming annual con- 
vention of the Colorado State Horticultural Society, and 
contribute a paper, for which he suggested a business sub- 
ject as likely to profit both bee-keepers and horticulturists. 
He emphasized the necessity of sticking to one’s organiza- 
tion, and declared that when it comes to the disposing of 
pruduce, no people on earth were quite so weak as the hor- 
ticulturists. If there were anything to be found fault with 
they would kick and grumble, but would not goafter the 
man and see to it that matters were righted. He illustrated 
the point by the story of the negro, who, as Thanksgiving 
time approached, prayed often and earnestly for aturkey, 
but without avail. As a last resort he prayed, ‘‘Oh, Lawd, 
send dis nigger after dat turkey.’’ He got it. 


MANUFACTURING BEE-SUPPLIES IN COLORADO. 


‘Can not something be done at this meeting in regard 
to manufacturing supplies in Colorado ?’’ 


Pres. Harris—We can not go hastily. We need a good 
business committee to investigate the prices of machinery, 
and report at another convention. 


Mr. Morehouse—I don’t think this Association is ready 
now to take up this question. Each one would have to chip 
in more than a little. Atthe present time it is better for 
each one to make his own hives. 


F. Rauchfuss—It is quite a difficult thing in the present 
situation. But we might do the same as the Longmont 
people. All these supply orders would have to be filled 
early. I move a committee be appointed to take the matter 
under advisement, for this State and other States. 


Pres. Harris—The chair would like to defer the appoint- 
ment of the committee. 


Mr. Morehouse—I would suggest that perhaps the Col- 
orado Honey-Producers’ Association could get such hives 
made in Denver. 

Mr. Frank Rauchfuss then read a paper on, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER GRADING OF COMB 
AND EXTRACTED HONEY. 


As Colorado is now one of the States foremost in the 
production of choice white comb honey, which is shipped in 
car-load lots to nearly all parts of the Eastern States, it be- 
hooves every bee-keeper to give due consideration to the 
question of carefully grading and packing of his crop of 
comb honey. 


As long as most of the honey produced was needed for 
home consumption, this question of grading and packing 
was not such an important one as itis now, when most of 
the honey produced has to be shipped out of the State, and 
comes in competition with the honey produced in other 
localities. 


The grading rules adopted by the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, some years ago, have borne some good 
results, as now about 90 percent of the bee-keepers of north- 
ern Colorado are using a uniform size of sections (the 4" x- 


| 41(x1%) and a uniform style of shipping-cases (the 24-pound 
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double-tier cases with glass fronts), and the most of them 
are grading their honey according to Association rules. As 
a consequence, the product of northern Colorado now has a 
good reputation among the honey-buyers of the East, which 
is evidenced by their readiness to buy from this section in 
preference to looking for their supply elsewhere ; because 
they are assured of reasonably uniform grading, and of 
having the honey put up in a case that will suit their trade, 
as itisneat and showy, and withal the best suited for re- 
shipping in small lots. 

When it comes to the making up of car-load lots then the 
question of having uniform cases to handle is a vital one, 
as it is quite difficult to makea satistactory job in loading 
when various sizes and styles of cases have to be dealt with. 


Right here I wish to say that it is about time for the 
large supply manufacturers of the United States to come to 
some agreement in adopting a standard for the outside 
dimensions of the various styles of shipping-cases used. 
At present there is just enough difference in height and 
length so that cases of the various makes will not pile up 
satisfactorily. 

While speaking about cases, I wish to say a word about 
the nailing of them. During the past season the writer 
has seen the contents of two cases dropon the sidewalk, 
owing to the insufficient nailing of the bottoms. The cases 
should be well nailed all over, the glass secured to keep it 
from sliding out, and the cover nailed on with cement- 
coated nails. The smooth nails furnished by some manu- 
facturers for the nailing of the covers are too small to keep 
from working out in hauling. The paper in the bottom of 
the case should be neatly folded so as to form a tray, and 
the drip-sticks in the bottom secured from sliding about by 
daubing a little honey on their lower sides, or tackiug them 
fast with small tacks, which, however, should not be so 
long as to stick through the bottom of the cases, as some 
grocer may be tempted touse strong language for having 
his counter scratched up. In double-tier cases it is well to 
have amanilla paper between the upper and lower tier of 
sections; there should also be a paper beneath the cover to 
keep out dust. This paper, however, should not be any 
larger than the case itself, and not protrude beyond the 
edges of the cover. 


GRADING COMB HONEY. 


Now, tocome to grading of the honey. In removing 
the honey from the hives an undue amount of smoke should 
not be used, as it is liable to give the honey a smoky smell ; 
nor should the bees be permitted to bite holes in the cap- 
pings, as this disqualifies it for the first grade. 


The honey should be graded in a room that is perfectly 
bee-tight, and is well supplied with windows. Honey can 
only be properly graded when a good supply of daylight is 
available ; lamplight, gas or electric light is not suitable, 
as it will not give the true colors. 

Some bee-keepers are in the habit of having a shipping- 
case before them for each grade of honey, and after scrap- 
ing the propolis from the sections, they put the honey in 
the case of the grade to which it belongs. I have tried this 
plan, but it has not proven satisfactory to me, and I now 
scrape about 20 supers of honey, and when I commence 
doing this I start three piles, for No. 1, No. 2, and cull. 
After I have that number of supers emptied, I commence to 
case, and find that by having sucha large number of sec- 
tions to select from I have a better opportunity to get honey 
of the same shade of color and finish in the same case. 


In regard tothe facing of the cases, I takethe stand 
that the face should represent the contents of the case, and 
should not be better than the honey that is back of it ; how- 
ever, I do not believe in going to the other extreme of drop- 
ping the honey indiscriminately into the cases. Care should 
be taken that the facing shows honey of the same shade or 
color, and represents as neat an appearance as the contents 
of the case will allow. 

Regarding color of honey and cappings, and also the 
weights of the various grades, our Colorado rules are suffi- 
ciently explicit to answer all purposes, although there seems 
to be some bee-keepers afflicted with color blindness, to 
judge from the colorof the honey which they are trying to 
sell as No. 1 grade. 

It is well to have scales handy while grading honey, so 
as to make sure that it will come up to the required weight. 

Now, there is one rule that noone should lose sight of 
while grading comb honey, and that is this: 7ry be put 
yourself in the place of the buyer, and whenever you are un- 
decided whether a certain section should go into the first or 
second grade, ask yourself the question, ** Would I be willing 





to buy this for No.1 myself?’ Tf you continue to follow 
this rule you will have no trouble about the grading of your 
comb honey. 
GRADING EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Any one who wishes to produce extracted honey suitable 

for table purposes, should bear in mind the following 
oints : 

" He must be in a locality that will furnish a white or 
very light amber honey. Given such a location, he should 
have the proper facilities in the way of suitable buildings, 
extractor, tanks, and a large supply of extracting-combs, 
so as to be able to produce a strictly first-class article of 
thoroughly ripened honey. 


It has been my experience that the finest honey put on 
the market in this State is produced by those bee-keepers 
that allow their extracting supers to remain on the hives for 
several weeks after the bees have filled and sealed them ; 
this honey has a smoothness and flavor about it that is lack- 
ing in honey which has been extracted before it has been 
thoroughly ripened in the hives. 


Under certain climatic conditions even honey that has 
been extracted when the combs are three-fourths capped 
over is liable to ferment. When the writer was in Chicago 
he saw a large lot of extracted honey which was produced 
in one of our neighboring States ; this had been rejected by 
the buyer because part of it had started to ferment. Fer- 
mentation destroys the entire flavor of the honey, and 
makes it unfit for anything except vinegar-making. I, 
therefore, wish to caution our Colorado bee-keepers to be 
sure not toextract any honey before it is thoroughly ripened. 


After extracting, all honey should be carefully strained. 
A strainer made of double thickness of cheese-cloth answers 
very well for this purpose. As there is alwaysa slight 
variation in the color of each lot of honey that is extracted, 
it is well to mark the cans that contain the honey of the 
same extracting alike, and then give each subsequent lot a 
different marking. Then, when it comes to the marketing 
of the honey, it is easy to take a correct sample of each lot. 


Now, in conclusion, let me say that the State of Col- 
orado has the reputation of producing the finest honey in 
the United States, and it behooves every bee-keeper to see 
that this high reputation of our honey is not injured by 
careless grading and packing. FRANK RAUCHFUSS. 


Mr. Morehouse—If we expect to maintain our reputation 
we must grade with scrupulous care. One reason that ac- 
counts for the low price of extracted honey at the present 
time is the unripeness of some of it, which is fit only for 
manufacturing purposes. Proper production would not 
only increase the consumption, but also advance the price. 


F. Rauchfuss then exhibited a case of comb honey that 
had been sent to the Colorado Honey-Producers’ Associa- 
tion as No.1 honey. It contained a few No. 1 sections, a 
number that were No. 2, both as to appearance and weight, 
and several that were much inferivr to the No. 2 standard, 
all mixed up in the same case. 


Mr. Morehouse—In the exhibiting case at the State 
Capitol, cull honey has been substituted for the No. 1 honey 
that was there. 

F. Rauchfuss—I move the Committee on Exhibits be 
instructed to investigate and see how this came about; to 
see who is responsible for our being treated in such a rotten 
manner. 

Pres. Harris—This shows that there is “‘a nigger in the 
woodpile.”” We should find out the cause and publish it to 
the world. ; 

A committee was appointed, consisting of J. U. Harris, 
W. L. Porter, and H. Rauchfuss. 


Mr. Gill—The committee sent to Mr. Milleson present 
the following report : 


Resolved, That, whereas, our aged brother and former 
president, and a beloved member of this organization, has 
recently met with a serious and painful accident, causing 
him much suffering, and preventing his attendance at this 
meeting ; therefore, 

We hereby extend to Bro. E. Milleson our heartfelt 
sympathy and good-will. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be incorporated 
in our minutes, and that a copy of same be delivered to Mr. 
Milleson. M. A. Gitt,Chm., R.C. AIKIN, / 

Mrs, M.A. BootH, R. H. RuHopgs, } 

Adopted by a rising vote. 

(Continued next week.) 


Com. 
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CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, Held in Chicago, Dec. 
2 and 3, 1903. 





(Continued from page 68.) 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The annual election of officers was held at this stage in 
he proceedings, with the following result: President, George 
W. York; Vice-President, Mrs. N. L. Stow; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Herman F. Moore, of Park Ridge, IIl. 


MOST PROFITABLE STYLE OF SECTIONS. 


“Which are the most profitable sections for the pro- 
ducer, the beeway or the plain?” 
Pres. York—How many think the beeway sections are the 
nost profitable? Eight. 
Pres. York—How many think the plain sections? Seven- 
een. 
Pres. York—How many have tried both? Nineteen. 
Pres, York—How many think it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether plain or beeway? Three. 
Pres. York—How many don’t know? Eight. 


PRESENCE OF DRONES AND SWARMING. 


“Does the presence of a large number of drones tend to 
ntensify the swarming tendency or impulse?” 

Pres. York—How many think it does? Six. 

Pres. York—How many think the drones don’t make any 
difference as to the swarming tendency? One. 

Mr. Wilcox—How many think the swarming propensity 
tends to increase the number of drones? [Sixteen.] 


Mr. Whitney—I asked that question. On examining my 
bee-hives I. found a large number of drone-combs. I never 
had so much swarming in my life among my bees. I had 
31 colonies to start the season with and I had 54 swarms. 
I thought I knew how to keep down swarms. I increased, 
gave them plenty of room, cut out queen-cells and did every- 
thing I could do, and yet they swarmed, and I never saw so 
many drones as I had. 

Mr. Moore—I would like to ask in this connection, when 
you control the production of drones by workers, can you 
thereby solve the swarming question? 

Dr. Miller—No, you can’t do it; and I would like to say 


to Mr. Whitney that he will find that there will be years 
when he will have exactly the same amount of drone-comb 
in his hives, and possibly with the same amount of drones, 
and he will have swarming more than other years. With quite 
a number the last season was an unusual one for swarming. 
It has been one of the worst years for swarming that I ever 
knew. I know I spoke of it more than once. There seemed 
to be a scarcity of drones, the smallest number of drones 
I ever had was this year, yet I think it was about the worst 
year for swarming. The two things don’t always bear the 
same ratio. Mr. Hutchinson says that if it wasn’t for the 
swarming you wouldn’t have any drones. The two things are 
not always in proportion. . 

Mr. Starkey—I noted that drones would tend to increase 
swarming, but by doing so I meant this: That instead of 
lrones, if the same amount of labor had been expended in 
producing workers we would still have had the same amount 
of swarming tendency. I don’t believe that the presence of 
lrones would increase it any more than the workers them- 
elves. However, I believe that it would be an advantage 
‘o the colony in, point of the value to the honey-producer if 
these drones had been prevented. 


Dr. Miller—If you suffer a large number of drones in 
ur apiary you will have more swarming, and I believe if 
u allow a large amount of drone-comb in your hives you 
ill have more swarming for it. One of the means to help 
ut down swarming is to allow as little drone-comb as possi- 
e to remain in the hives. 

Mr. Longsdon—You may put a drone-comb into a very 
mall colony, but the colony that doesn’t show any tendency 
‘ the time of swarming, and immediately, almost, if other 
nditions are favorable, that colony will swarm. I know 

is the change of the drone-combs that does it. I believe 


drones have a very great amount to do as regards the 
arming of bees. 








Mr. Whitney—I attempted to prevent swarming by cut- 
ting queen-cells. I had a hive-box that I would put the queen 
in, and turn it in front of the hive so the swarm couldn’t get 
back, and they would all cluster in that box, and I cut the 
queen-cells out. They would work for some time ; perhaps put in 
a case or two of honey and then swarm. I had one swarm 
come out with 200 or 300 bees, and I made them a hive and 
they are a good colony of bees today; but there was only 
about 200 or 300 bees in the whole swarm, so you see what 
I produced with the queen. She gathered 200 or 300 bees 
and they swarmed out in a cracker-box. I merely mention 
that as the tendency of swarming in my yard, as one bee 
against four. 

Dr. Miller—A single bee never swarms. 

Mr. York—That’s so; I believe they have to get married 
first! 

Mr. Duby—I don’t believe a large or small number of 
drones has anything to do with it. I have had colonies that 
swarmed three timés, and they had but very few drones, 
and I have seen lots of drones and have had no swarming. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Mr. Aspinwall is now working with a 
non-swarming hive. I believe he spent $1,000 in making 
wooden combs and his idea was that the bees wouldn’t rear 
drones, and he was going to get rid of swarming that way, 
but the bees swarmed just the same with those wooden combs. 


METHODS OF WIRING BROOD-FRAMES. 


“Why are brood-frames wired horizontally and not ver- 
tically ?” 
ae Hutchinson—I have seen a great many that were ver- 
tical. 

Mr. Baldridge—I wire all of mine vertically. 
a pupil that went to the horizontal wiring. 

Dr. Miller—I have had lots of them wired both ways. 
One reason for the horizontal wiring is, it doesn’t make any 
difference with the strength of the top or bottom bar. A good 
many have found by wiring vertically that there was a tend- 
ency to draw together. The horizontal wiring is not affected 
in that way. Mr. Hutchinson says put in an upright stick to 
hold that. Yes, some have used that and some have used a 
piece of tin, but that’s so much more machinery. For myself, 
I prefer to put in several little sticks. 

Mr. Baldridge—The reason, perhaps, that I wire up and 
down is because I commenced that way, and I found it a 
very good way. I don’t have to have a saw-kerf. The top- 
bar is 5-8 thick, and the bottom-bar is 3-8 and I use only six 
bars in a frame. I don’t fasten my foundation at the top at 
all. It is not necessary to fasten it at the top, and it is not 
necessary to have a saw-kerf to insert, neither one, if it is 
wired properly, and I can use narrow strips. I use the 
standard shape of frame. I put all those strips on the per- 
pendicular wire, and I use every particle, and when they are 
done you can not tell that they are made of strips. You 
can use a half inch or an inch strip that way. 

Mr. Whitney—Do you split those strips? 

Mr. Baldridge—No, they are all woven together, and 
just as nice combs as though of solid foundation. 


I never had 


MATING OF A SUPERSEDED QUEEN. 


“If a queen is superseded in the fall and not fertilized 
then, will she be fertilized the next spring? 

Mr. Hutchinson—I don’t know. 

Mr. Moore—She may be sometimes. 

Dr. Miller—The Atchleys reported a number of cases in 
which the young queen superseded in the fall laid in the 
spring, but I think they claimed the queen would be fer- 
tilized in the fall and didn’t lay until the spring. For my- 
self, I wouldn’t give very much for the chances of a queen 
being a good queen if she didn’t lay in the fall. 

Mr. Abbott—The probabilities are she will not be a good 
queen. If she is superseded she will not be. She will be 
dead. 


SOUR HONEY IN THE BROOD-CHAMBER, 


“Can the case of sour honey in the brood-chamber be ex- 
plained? That is, where honey sours in the brood-chamber ?” 

Mr. Wilcox—I think it can be explained, but I don’t see 
how it can be helped. I have seen sour honey because it was 
gathered from something that was sour before it was gath- 
ered, and also because it absorbed so much moisture from the 
temperature. It was a very weak colony, and it got just 
warm enough so fermentation would commence: but the 


main cause is where it is gathered from some sour sub- 
stance. 
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PRICES OF EXTRACTED AND COMB HONEY. 


“What price must extracted honey be sold for to make 
the average colony as profitable as it would be if run for 
comb honey which sells for 15 cents per pound? 

Mr. Baldridge—That depends upon whether you are go- 
ing to wholesale or retail it. No man has any right to sell 
extracted honey for any less than comb honey at retail. I 
charge the same price and I give my customers their choice, 
and my books will show that 90 pounds in 100 are extracted. 
What is the use of giving your honey away? I was in exis- 
tence as a bee-keeper before extracted honey was brought 
about. Nobody would ever have asked bee-keepers to have 
done it if they hadn’t done it themselves. 

Dr. Miller—Mr. President, Mr. Baldridge isn’t answering 
the question at all. 

Mr. Baldridge—Fifteen cents. 

Mr. Wilcox—That is a subject that I commenced study- 
ing a good many years ago, and I thought that I could find 
it by referring to the back numbers of the American Bee 
Journal, and I spent a week at it, and now I am obliged to 
guess at it, that about two pounds of extracted to one of comb 
is an equal matter with the average. Of course, conditions 
vary one season with another, and one locality with another, 
and there are several circumstances to be taken into consid- 
eration. It is a very practical question, and a very important 
one for beginners. I wish to get at the facts. I produced 
comb honey for ten years exclusively, and I was satisfied then 
that that it was the most profitable, and I changed finally to 
extracted because my locality produced principally dark honey, 
and I am sure it is more profitable than the comb. I tried again 
to produce the comb honey but I can’t produce it now as well 
as I could 30 or 4o years ago. I believe I have lost the art. 
I think when you take into consideration the losses, and 
risks, and breakage, that it is about a fair and equal thing 
to us, and that the price of comb honey should be just double 
the price of extracted. That’s my rule. 

Mr. Horstmann—If you sell comb honey at 15 
pound I think extracted ought to be sold for 10 cents. 
produced both comb and extracted and I watched it very 
closely. I produce more extracted than comb. I get 15 cents 
for extracted honey and 20 cents a section for the comb 
honey, and I am satisfied that the extracted honey at 15 
cents a pound pays a good deal better than the comb honey 
at 20 cents a section. There is no section to buy, no founda- 
tion to buy, and after we have our frames in shape we can 
use them over and over again, and there is less labor and it 
is a great deal less expensive. The first cost is the principal 
cost, and I believe about 10 cents a pound would make a 
fair price for extracted, while comb sells for 15. 


cents a 
I have 


Dr. Miller—That’s one of the questions that’s perennial. 
It began shortly after the extractor began, and it will be a 
question for every beginner when you and I are dead. Mr. 
Wilcox stated the full case when he said circumstances vary. 
One man says it ought to be the same price. Every locality 
is different. In many cases they ought to be just about the 
same price. In other cases about twice as much. There is a 
man sitting before me just now whose father years ago made 
fun of me because I would do anything at producing comb 
honey at all. I could do much better by producing comb. 
It wasn’t difficult for me. What is true for this year may 
not be true for me ten years from now, and you will never 
get that question settled so that you will have one answer 
that applies all over. 

Mr. Moore—It is so hard to cover the whole case rightly 
so that somebody won't be under a misapprehension. After 
selling honey 17 years it is my conviction that when you sell 
to the consumer you should sell comb and liquid honey at the 
same price. When selling to the wholesale trade it is a differ- 
ent case. You must get as much as you can. To us who are 
catering to the city trade it is an entirely different thing from 
those who are catering to the country trade. I have been told 
that I ought not to sell extracted as cheap as the comb. 
It is worth more to eat. As long as the trade is better satis- 
fied to pay comb-honey price I say charge them the comb- 
honey price every time you sell to the consumer. 

Mr. York—I was in the honey business long enough to 
know that honey is worth all you can get for it. 

Mr. Niver—I wanted to know in a large apiary what was 
the relative proportion of comb honey and extracted honey that 
could be produced on the average, and how many colonies 
‘ could the apiarist or operator handle well during the same 
year to make it the most profitable for his time to run for 
extracted or comb, provided comb was selling at 15 
cents. What would be the market price for extracted honey 





to make it equally profitable? Of course, the sections, the 
foundation, the work, all put in, and the breakage, amounts 
to three cents per section on the average. 

Dr. Miller—It is a little bit high. 

Mr. Niver—I can take care of about three times as many 
bees for extraced as for comb honey during the season. 

Dr. Miller—Do you mean taking in the expense? 

Mr. Niver—Yes, sir. 

Dr. Miller—It is hardly high enough then. 

Mr. Niver—If I can get twice as much extracted from a 
colony as I can of comb, and take care of three times as many 
bees, I could sell the extracted honey at 5 cents, and make 
as much money at it as I could selling comb honey at I5 
cents. That would be about my judgment. 

Dr. Miller—There is that “if.” 

Mr. Moore—I want to call on a gentleman here to an- 
swer that question. He is very modest and seldom talks 
unless he is called on. What can the average bee-keepe: 
do in producing comb and extraced honey? If he produces 
1,000 pounds of extracted, how much comb can he produce * 
Mr. France, will you answer that? 

Mr. France—That has been fairly well answered. Gen- 
erally speaking, I find about two pounds of extracted to one 
of comb, taking it over Wisconsin. The amount of labor is 
less in producing extracted, and the labor and expense of 
producing comb are more. 

Mr. Moore—Do you mean to say that Wisconsin pro- 
duces twice as much extracted as comb? That isn’t the point. 
The question is, If a man with 100 colonies can produce $1,000 
worth of comb honey, how much extracted can he produce 
with the same colonies, the same year, in the same conditions? 

Mr. France—About two to one. I think Mr. Wilcox one 
year set apart a portion of his yard and it.went a little over 
three, did it not? 

Mr. Wilcox—More than that. 

Mr. France—I know that he was so converted to ex- 
tracted honey that he has produced hardly anything else 
since. 

Mr. Starkey—This question is raised. If an apiary has 
produced 1,000 pounds of comb honey in this locality I would 
rather think they could also gather 2,000 pounds of extracted 
honey; that this locality would be suitable for twice that 
number of bees if run for comb honey. I see in that a solu- 
tion of over-crowded districts, where people running for 
extracted get 2,000 pounds of honey, twice the number of 
bees will certainly get the honey and store it in combs. 

Mr. France—I was a little interested right along that 
line, so I took my home yard of 100 colonies -half for comb 
and half for extracted, and kept a memorandum of it, but 
I wasn’t satisfied with one year. That year it ran three to 
one in favor of the extracted. The next year it was two and 
one-tenth in favor of the extracted. It varies so with sea- 


sons. There are other reasons more than the pounds of 
honey. You must put in the additional labor and additional 
cost. It is the net profits you are after. 


Mr. Wheeler—There is one point that has been over- 
looked, and that is the weight of the hive when the bees 
are ready for winter. I find if you produce comb honey you 
have a colony that’s better prepared for the winter than when 
you produce the extracted. 

Mr. Longsdon—I am somewhat of the opinion that we 
are exaggerating the amount of extracted honey that can 
be produced over the comb. I will have to quote that old 
saying, “In my locality.” There were three or four bee- 
keepers out there, and they had had considerable discussion 
about this extracted and comb honey business, and one man 
was radical on the side of comb honey, and he didn’t believe 
that they could produce so much extracted. One of them 
ran about 40 colonies for extracted and the other ran 40 
for comb, and they came out very nearly even, and ‘they 
gave both parts of the apiary the same kind of care. By the 
way, the one party who ran entirely for comb todk more comb 
honey than any of the other parties did of extracted, and all 
in a circle of five miles, and the locality was very nearly the 
same. The one comb-honey man took and weighed it care- 
fully, and I heljed him weigh it. By the way, he produced 
it in two-pound sections, and he took 215 pounds. of comb- 
honey to the colony in big hives, 35 of them. I agree, al- 
though he is perhaps a little too much on the other side, 
but I believe extracted ought to sell for very nearly the 
same amount as comb. 

Mr. Wilcox—Supposing there were 225 pounds of comb 
honey to the colony, then we will agree that there should 
not be much difference in the price. 

Mr. Horstmann—There is a great difference in locali- 
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ics, judging from the report of my own colonies this year. 
The best colony I had this year produced 139 pounds of comb 
vy. I had a double-hive colony which produced 163 
ids of comb honey. The best for extracted was 117%. 
_you see the comb honey is away ahead. It must be the 
lity; I don’t know what else. I have never yet produced 
as much extracted honey from one colony as comb. 
re has been many a time that I have produced more ex- 

ed than comb, but very seldom. 


Mr. Meredith—Perhaps it might be that the man that is 

ning for comb honey might be able, with his manipulation, 

roduce more comb honey than extracted; but at the same 
a man like Mr. France could double the amount of 
extracted over comb. 

Mr. France—I would plead for the rest of the country 
not to be as my own State. Many of the bee-keepers in 
Wisconsin, when they have hold of the extractor handle they 
ion’t know when to stop. They extract too late. 


\ir. Wilcox—There are some bee-keepers that can have 
all of the honey put into the supers so that the bees scarcely 
have any to go into winter quarters with. That’s in the 
management. 

Mr. Moore—There is a whole lot of this that enters into 
the comparative production of comb or extracted honey. The 
hees, of course, fill the comb all new. If you make them 
build the large frames out of which we take extracted honey 
f new—if, as in my brother’s case, you have thousands or 
tens of thousands of empty combs which simply have to be 
filled with the liquid honey by the bees, you might get a great 
leal more extracted honey than comb honey. 

Mr. Longsdon—The parties had the combs all stacked 
iway—nice, clean combs, and the test was given fair and 

uare in favor of the extracted business. 


Dr, Miller—You may go over this ground for ten years 
d you will come out where you went in. There is the 
ne man, and-he says I got three times as much one year, 
ind then he tried it again another year and he says it was a 
mistake, he got only two and one-tenth that year. If the 
same man in the same place finds that one year doesn’t give 
him the same results as the other, you may change your man 
ind change your place and you will have a different result 
igain. When a young man comes to me and says, What shall 
[ do? What is the ratio? The only answer is, Try it and 
see. You have to try it for your own place, and your own 
management, and you may thrash this over until after bed- 
time and you won’t be any nearer to a solution. 


Mr. Baldridge—Mr. France says he had three times as 
much one year and the next year two and one-tenth. Now, 
erhaps the third year with more experience he won’t get that 
proportion. 

Mr. France—I would say that these things vary accord- 
ing to the season and management, and we may thrash this 
ver and over and you will find that that is the experience of 
every man. 

Mr. Clarke—As regards the extracting yards, especially in 
Wisconsin, a few years ago we heard of a great loss of bees. 
Wasn't it a fact that 90 per cent of these losses came from 
here they extracted? 


Mr. France—-I would put it at that per cent. Quite a por- 
n of them were. There were a great many places where 
bees worked late in the fall, and there was something 
g aos from the marshes and it caused diarrhea, and the 
died. 
Mr. Clarke—I think it was about five or six years ago. 
know it was a general discussion that the extracted was 
ng down to the ordinary time, but that everything had 
1 off, and that they had bees they couldn’t and wouldn’t 
That is the year that we had low-priced honey, and 
emed the extracted part of it came mostly from the ex- 
ing yards. 
Mr. France—It is largely so, and I was disappointed 
year when I got back from the National Convention in 
, over the State. I put the question: “In what condition 
your bees for winter?” And they said: “They are work- 
icely.” I said: “Have you opened the hives really to 
” No, they had not, and to their surprise what they 
ht was wintering supplies had been used up. I can’t 
for it. If they own a horse or cow they will feed 
to go through winter, but they let their bees starve. 
'r. Abbott—Down in Missouri I can produce a little 
wice as much extracted as comb. I buy it with my 











RETURNING SWARMS AND CUTTING QUEEN-CELLS. 


“In case the queen is taken from a swarm and the swarm 
returned to the parent colony, would the colony be likely to 
swarm soon again, providing all queen-cells but one are cut 
out ?’ 

Mr. Hutchinson—No. 

Mr. Whitney—I should say yes, because I had some colo- 
nies swarming three or four times. 

Dr. Miller—Did you cut out all but one? 

Mr. Whitney—I returned the queen, but cut out every 
queen-cell. 

Dr. Miller—That wasn’t the question. 

Mr. Whitney—I have had that occur as stated in the 
question, but not frequently. It did occur. 

Mr. Wilcox—I am inclined to think they would. If you 
cut out all but one they will build more queen-cells if condi- 
tions are favorable. 


“SHOOK” SWARMING AND COMB HONEY. 


“Can shook or artificial swarming be successfully carried 
on while producing comb honey in several out yards?” 

Mr. Smith—You can successfully shake your swarms, but 
it will cut your honey crop short. You haven’t the same 
amount of bees to work in the sections when you divide a 
colony. 

Mr. York—According to Mr. Smith the “shook” swarm- 
ing is successful whether the honey crop is or not! 


REPORTING THE HONEY CROP. 


“There is no honey exchange or ‘trust’ of bee-keepers 
to protect me on the price or value of my honey, then why 
should I give the amount of honey I produce to the public, 
for the benefit of the tradesman?” 

Mr. Starkey—I would like to answer that by saying that 
he would be compelled to do it for lack of time to peddle it 
out himself. He can get his price for the honey if he will 


| go to the consumers and give it to them in the quantity that 


they want, but that takes time and labor. 

Mr. York—Why should he publish the total amount? 

Dr. Miller—I think possibly the question may refer to 
this: It is a common thing each year for some of the large 
dealers to send out questions to those who produce honey in 
quantities, and find out how much honey they have. Asking 
them what is the crop in their region. Why should I give 
this advantage to these large buyers? 

Mr. Starkey—He should do-it only for ignorance of his 
own interest, because if he has a large crop—at least to give 
them this knowledge would have a tendency to lower the mar- 
ket price of this honey. If he informs the honey dealers that 
there is a large crop they will be less inclined to bid high. 
He would do it only through ignorance. 

Mr. Whitney—This question brings to mind the report 
I saw from the Rockford convention in northern Illinois, 
That report gave information to dealers that the Northwest 
here was flooded with honey, and that it could be bought 
at 10 cents a pound without any trouble at all; that people 
were rushing about to give it away. It apparently came 
from the report of that convention. It occurred to me that 
bee-keepers were very unwise to publish the amount of honey 
they had; that they were too anxious to get rid of it. I 
havn’t tried to dispose of any honey, yet I have sold it, nearly 
all. I wouldn’t give a dealer a report of the amount of 
honey I had on hand if he should ask me. 


Mr. Longsdon—Mr. Whitney is getting down to where 
the originator of that question wanted to get and he men- 
tioned the Rockford convention. Prior to that convention, 
in our little town, surrounding us honey was selling cheap, 
selling for 10 cents a pound for comb honey, extracted for 8, 
and there was considerable of it being disposed of at those 
prices after that Rockford convention. They read those re- 
ports, and the little country papers copied them. I had parties 
come to me and tell me that we were robbing them, that 
honey ought to sell for 5 cents a pound; people went crazy 
over the low price of honey. Therefore that question was 
asked to get at whether or not we, as bee-keepers, are pro- 
tected by some kind of a deal or trust—whether it wouldn’t 
be just as advisable to keep to ourselves these tremendous 
amounts of honey which are generally multiplied by four or 
five, and be selfish for our own interests. 

Mr. Wilcox—I was just going to remark that there are 
two sides to every question. I do when I am asked, and I 


am asked every year, and I am asking others every year. 
I want to know, and you want to know, everybody wants 
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to know who has anything to do with it. I would much 
rather tell these men who ask, than to have them get the in- 
formation from someone else. If the facts are to be pub- 
lished. I would rather give them the true ones, because I 
prefer to be a little careful about what the reports are, was 
my reason for not wanting that statement about getting 300 
pounds of comb honey in a colony to be printed. There may 
be a possibility of that occasionally, and it would be cited 
and quoted and remembered as a common thing. I believe 
we should withhold such large statements, especially when 
talking before a reporter. Talk common. practical facts. 
We can tell the truth and still tell it so it will not become an 
exaggeration. I believe we should give these reports to every- 
body who wants them, and let them publish them if they 
wish. They will find out anyway before they will trade. 
I won’t buy until I have some idea what the crop 1s. T hey 
must know, and will know, and I don’t believe ig trying to 
conceal it from them. I am in favor of making the reports 
mvself, and having all the rest of the bee-keepers do it, but 
I want them to be careful and consider who they are talking 
to, and what the facts generally are. Not one particular 
colony or apiary, but the crop of the country, the district in 
which they are living. Have some regard for consequences. 

Mr. Moore—There is no doubt at all in my mind but 
what the bee-keepers of our country are out tens of thousands 
of dollars each year by unwise actions. It is actually a case 
of self-preservation. This is a little off the question but it 
just shows how unwise we are. I will put it at 50 to 200 


tons of comb honey was dumped on the Chicago market to 


be sold: that would have been enough for four to six months. 
In all my travels I never saw so much. I saw 25 or 35 
cases of comb honey in one place, and the distribution seemed 
to be general all over Chicago. Some told me that they 


had paid 10 cents, I1 cents, 12 and 13 cents, and one firm 
with three or four stores were retailing their honey for 14 
cents! The market was simply knocked all to pieces by this 
dumping of honey on the market, and people have been after 
me again and again. They know I have honey to sell and 
they say: “What are you asking? Not asking much are 
you?” 1 don’t believe, far and wide, that we have an aver- 
age crop. I really believe that there is not over an average 
crop, but by an unwise dumping on the market you are out 
two, three and four cents on the pound. The grocers said 
to me so and so out here had 10,000 pounds of honey, as 
much as to say that that was something. I say, keep those 
things in your own bosom. Other trades keep their busi- 
ness to themselves. Do a lot of thinking, and do very little 
talking. If they ask you what the crop is, say: “Well, about 
the same as last year, near as I can tell.” Don’t tell them 
that there is lots of honey, or I had 10,000 pounds, or my 
neighbor. “Be as wise as serpents and as harmless as doves,” 
and everyone will gain. 

Mr. Whitney—I believe as Dr. Miller does: I don’t know. 

Mr. York—Mr. Muth, what do you think about it? 

Mr. Muth—I believe in honesty. I believe when we 
have a big crop of honey throughout the country, dealers 
should know it, because the law of supply and demand makes 
the price. Suppose we would buy a carload of comb honey 
at 16 cents, as it started off early this season, and we didn’t 
sell that carload? (I am talking from my standpoint now). 
There is a concern in Nevada who a year ago sold us three 
or four carloads of honey. They start off and offered me a 
carload of honey this season at 16 cents delivered in Cin- 
cinnati. I told my book-keeper they will holler a little bit, 
and then they will come down to 15 cents. It was no more 
than two weeks until they came down to 15 cents. I says, 
“They are scared. There is honey coming in. They will 
sell for 10 cents before the season is over.” I never even 
answered their letters. It came down to 13%. Two weeks 
ago they offered to deliver a carload of fancy white honey 
at my plant for 12% cents. I told the young lady: “It will 
come down to 10 cents.” It is the law of supply and de- 
mand that makes the market. If you aré selfish it will burst. 
Here, on the other hand, you hold up your honey very high. 
It was only this morning that I sold 15 barrels of honey 
before I started; this was before nine o’clock, at a price that 
none of you folks would want to sell me your honey for. 
I have to go outside to buy this honey. I will duck under you 
and beat you every time. You hold up your end and I am 
glad of it. It is the law of supply and demand; it is finding 
its level. These people in the West who have big crops of 
honey, they will come down. If you want to select your 
price for honey get it out earlier. Honey that is produced 
in May—get it out. There is a demand early in June and 





July. If you wait until everybody wants money you ar: 
too late. If a dealer pays 16 cents and the next competitor 
buys it for 12% cents, how long will a fellow last in busi 
ness? I don’t believe everything I read in the paper even if 
it is in the American Bee Journal. I have my own deduc 
tion of this. When there is a big crop you don’t tell the 
truth, and a man who keeps the truth from the general pub 
lic—well, I will tell you it is not right for the general public. 
It has made the demand for all the honey that’s produced 
in this country; the individual bee-keeper, not at all. There 
are others. There are people in the West that don’t know 
a queen from a drone that handle carloads. These fellows 
dig in; they sell honey. You don’t care, you abuse th 
dealer. You have got the wrong fellow. You want to get 
at the National Bee-Keepers’ Association to promulgate the 
uses of honey. There was one fellow in California, I be- 


lieve, three years ago, who had an awful crop of prunes. 


They said prunes were scarce, and the wholesale grocer 
throughout the country knew better, and they simply kept 
the prunes. In San Francisco they had 500 cars of prunes 
to put in storage, and it wasn’t any time before the associa- 
tion advertised throughout the State the good uses of prunes. 
The National Bee-Keepers’ Association could do that and 
bring the price of honey away up. Any legitimate honey 
dealer wants to pay the bee-keeper every dollar there is in 
it; he wants his shipments; he wants to make him happy. 
I think I have covered the ground now. 


Dr. Miller—I want to emphasize that one point. We 
want the National Association to get so large and to have 
so much money that they can put a lot of money into adver- 
tising. I saw those advertisements and they didn’t always ap- 
pear in the form of advertisements. They made me think, 
“Why. I haven’t been eating near nrunes enough.” That’s 
what we need’ in all the prints. We want those dealers to tell 
the people the importance of eating honey. In regard to this 
telline what our crops are, you may talk if you please about 
keeping it quiet. If you are a born bee-keeper and you got 
a big crop of honey, you want to tell somebody. I can keep 
quiet and not tell, but I want to tell so badly that it wrenches 
me terribly! 

Mr. Smith—Dr. Miller said he wasn’t full of prunes then! 
In my correspondence with dealers I find they don’t always 
tell the truth. They say honey is a drug on the market: 
it is worth 11 cents, choice snow-white is worth 12% cents, 
and I have had individuals write me right from those places 
where those dealers are saying that they can’t buy a pound 
of honey under 20 cents, and I have shipped honey in there 
at 18 cents a pound right under their noses. 


Mr. Wheeler—I don’t want any reflections on Mr. Muth. 
I send him lots of honey, and he always did the square thing, 
and hasn’t crowded the price down, either. I find him a bet- 
ter man to deal with than some Chicago fellows. 


Mr. Starkey—I am glad I said what I did, although the 
impression wasn’t what I intended. I am glad Mr. Muth 
said what he did. He said something good for us. I am 
a little misunderstood by Mr. Muth in reference to my state- 
ment. The question was: Why should we tell the people? 
It wasn’t my idea that we should keep the facts from the 
people who handle our honey, but the fact that there is an 
enormous crop I don’t think should be spread broadcast 
I don’t believe in suppressing the truth, on general princi 
ples. There are such things, though, as discretion and honesty 
with silence. The best point and most important thing that ha 
been said has come from Mr. Muth. We should increase th: 
demand for honey. I had about 4,000 pounds of honey, and 
I could have rushed it into barrels down here, and I could 
have received probably 5 cents for it: and I got 15 and 12! 
cents where a man took as much as a dollar’s worth. Tha 
has been my price. I have probably got 200 pounds left 
I didn’t go around to sell it. If we are patient when w 
have honey we can say, “I will furnish vou honey at a cer 
tain price,’ and then wait for them to come and buy tha 
You can get your price if it’s right. I believe we ought t 
advertise, and the National Association is our only meat 
The National could spend quite a little money among t! 
newspaper men, even in the Ladies’ Home Journal and t! 
Saturday Evening Post. I notice they are advertising a co! 
syrup. They spent lots of money on that, but no mo! 
than the National Bee-Keepers’ Association could spend 
I called them up by telephone and asked them to send me 
sample, and it was clear and nice, and just as sweet and 
fine, and very much like the syrup produced back in t! 
hills from cane, exactly like it, and it is Sweet and has t! 
same flavor. It is 10 cents for a pound and a half packag 
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will no more take the place of honey than black molasses. 
want to advertise, and we want to appoint some one in 
ge of that who can successfully advertise honey. Let the 
‘le know that honey is a good thing, and they will buy it. 
Mr. Whitney—I tried to write this thing up a little once 
hin the last year, but we get together in these conven- 
ns and we talk until the atmosphere is blue. We talk 
everywhere, but we don’t publish in our local papers at all 
anything about the good honey would do people to eat it. 
we advertised the good uses that honey could be put to, 
and stopped publishing so much in the bee-papers, we would 
get our price for our honey. 
Mr. Muth—It may be a little off the subject, but to create 
a demand for honey might be a good point for the National, 
and I would vote for that. Last summer I conceived an idea 
of a showcase advertisement in a grocery like you see of 
Malta Vita and other farinaceous goods. I told them 
| would also put a swarm of bees in there, a one or three- 
frame nucleus. To start the goods I would stock the whole 
showease with honey. I would get a lady demonstrator in 
your store, and every lady who comes in and who, you think, 
would be likely to buy a bottle of honey, you steer her over 
the honey stand. I put in $800 worth of honey. I didn’t 
tell the grocer to buy one dollar’s worth. I thought it might 
pay me after it is all over for what we sold in the store. 
We had the finest show you ever saw. One of my traveling 
men was 100 miles from Cincinnati, and at the hotel at din- 
ner (he was known at the table by the other travelers) ; he 
was asked if he had seen that honey display, and they just 
thought it was the finest thing on earth, and I could have a 
million dollars in displays in windows today, but it gets tire- 
some. In two weeks my young lady sold over $300 worth of 
honey in that Store. I went one point further. I sometimes 
get a notion to travel. I have got to go, you just can’t hold 
me down. I went East where they have a great department 
store which covers one block, and it is seven stories high. 
I said: “Let me see the manager.” When we came up to the 
seventh floor there was an exhibition of everything that they 
had for sale. I thought, “Here is an opportunity to sell a 
barrel of honey; stacks of it.” I showed them my bottled 
honey. If you please, there are other fellows in the East. 
My honey was the best honey in bottles put up. I am proud 
to say it. It is the truth. I told the manager that I would 
like to put up a demonstration for a couple of weeks or 
months. “I would just like to start you off here. I have 
the finest thing on earth.” I sold him nearly $1,500 worth 
of bottled honey. Now, the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
doesn’t do a thing like that. We are the dealers that get 
plugged in the eye every opportunity. Now, the Saturday 
before Easter, I went to see somebody in Chicago; I had 
promised to eat Easter Sunday dinner with my friend. I re- 
ceived a telegram which came from about 700 miles from 
home which read: “Give me the price on a carload of honey; 
also the price on less than car-lots.” This was Saturday 
night and I knew by Monday morning I would be there. 
[ turned to the telephone and asked my good wife to fix my 
grip, “instead of going to Chicago I will be gone about ten 
days.” Monday morning I arrived and the fellow said: 
“I just wrote you the other day.” I said, “Yes, but when- 
ever you tell me to give you the price on a carload of honey 
[ don’t trust a letter, and I will go all the way across the 
country tosee you.” He says, “I am awfully sorry, because 
you came all the way here for that order, for I have prices 
that will knock you silly.” Just right; I just imagined it. 
(hat’s just the reason I wouldn't write a letter. To come 
right down to business, he said he would buy a carload of 
honey. I don’t suppose you folks know I am not a mil- 
naire, when it comes down to a carload of honey. Now, 
t me tell you while you folks are rated at $200,000, there are 
mes when I draw a draft on you for $3,000 and it is re 
turned. I said, “It would suit me much better if you give 
an order for 15 barrels, to be delivered the first of the 
nth, and 15 barrels to be delivered the 15th, and it will 
me right along; but I ask you just the minute your honey 
nes in the depot you fire the money in.” He was surprised 
see me so honest. I told him I needed the money. Of 
rse, my bankers will advance more if I ask it, but I pre- 
red to do that way. I knocked out adulterated honey, 
| he paid me 34 of a cent more for pure honey than he 
ild have paid for adulterated honey. He said, “Are there 
y more fellows in Cincinnati like you?” I told him, “Yes.” 
travel to sell that honey. You folks have more prestige. 
would talk about the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
pire everybody. If you did this you wouldn’t be selling 





your comb honey for 10 and 12 cents, and your extracted for 
5 cents. The demand would be greater than the product. It 
would be true, and the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
membership—you wouldn’t have to advertise it the way you 
do to get your dollars. They would run for you. That would 
be the best thing. [Applause.] 

Mr. France—I hate to take any time here as it might look, 
as I am in a position with the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, that it would be better to keep still. There are two 
sides to all these things, and I admit that I have thought 
very many times of the discussions you had here years ago, 
and one that rang in my ears a year ago at the National con- 
vention, which means united efforts. There was a talk given 
here a year ago, that the best thing for the National Asso- 
ciation to do was to use printers’ ink. But a little while ago 
there was a paper in Sioux City, that published that comb 
honey was being produced and manufactured without bees. 
The writer said he knew for he had been in the business for 
years. He made statements that did thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of damage to the United States honey market. 
The editor refused to put in my reply. Within five days I 
had, through the Minneapolis Daily Journal, made my reply 
to it. It was the only one. I think that as soon as the mem- 
bers of the National get together more harmoniously, there 
is a great opening right along that line of advertising. We 
have the subject of adulteration to face, but with the vast 
amount of literature, and those of you who get my report 
may think I am exaggerating the amount of postage—I have 
circulated “Bee-keepers’ Legal Rights,” 4,000 of those have 
gone out. I also sent out copies of “Bees and Horticulture.” 
We have been saved many conflicting lawsuits by the litera- 
ture that has gone out, and I have air-castled that we would 
have another leaflet before 1904 was gone on, “Honey and 
Its Uses, and Conveniences.” 


FIRST DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was called to order by Pres. York, 
who introduced General Manager France. His subject was: 


THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


I hardly know how to take up this subject, there is so 
much to it; it is so broad that my hands have been at the 
pen trying to answer correspondence and keep the machinery 
in order as best I could. There are so many sides to it; as 
I said, I hardly know how to take up the subject, and there 
are so many parts to it that I have not taken up this year 
for the lack of means and time. It takes a great deal of 
time; and, as I said this afternoon, you will find that my 
Annual Report will seemingly have consumed postage un- 
necessarily, but it has been in the distribution of literature, pay- 
ing postage on that, and the correspondence to keep peace and 
harmony among our members and fellow men. 

While we were on our Western trip attending the Na- 
tional Convention last August, we had opportunity to see— 
those who were favored by that trip—the effect of codpera- 
tion locally. We had had considerable correspondence in 
that line—articles written in our bee-papers. To see and 
investigate some of the workings of codperation in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado and Utah was a part of my privilege while 
on that trip. I do hope the day is not far distant when we 
not only will boast of our numbers and the good we have 
done, but that the subjects of marketing honey, codperation, 
furnishing supplies to the various members, and this other 
subject which we rather run to at length this afternoon, 

_the subject of marketing honey—creating a demand for our 
product. There is in Colorado, a honey-producers’ association, 
backed by its members with a guarantee. Any purchaser get- 
ing honey of that brand, with the stamp and seal of the Asso- 
ciation, is guaranteed that it is pure, and that has created 
a surprising demand. I thought to myself, Could we have a 
stamp or a seal upon the honey of the members of the Na- 
tional Association that the world over would know there was 
no question about, what a door there would be open for us! 
I hope that day is not far off. 

There are conditions that favor this codperation in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Utah, New York; but when we come to 
make it National, our interests, climatic conditions, the sea- 
sons—we are so scattered that it will take a little time. 

There is another point I might mention that was brought 


up this afternoon, as to telling the amount of honey we have, 


or advertising it, if you please, what we have received each 
year. I rather am of the opinion, as a business, we do not 
boast on what we have. I think it has been tried several 


times, to get from the subscribers of certain bee-papers a 
statistical report, that we might know what the honey croy 
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was, and in part it has been a success, but largely a failure, 
from the fact that when we have a poor crop we won't say 
anything, and won't tell of it; and when we get a good crop 
sometimes we are a littlhe—not only anxious to tell it, but 
some way it enlarges as it goes on, until the product seems 
to be immense. To overcome that partially, I believe it is 
possible through the National Association; it could bear the 
expense. The membership ought to know at least twice dur- 
ing the year what the bee-keepers of the whole United 
States are doing. We ought to know what States have 
produced an immense crop and what parts have little or 
nothing. We ought to know about what the price will be, 
and instead of—as Mr, Muth and some others have men- 
tioned—throwing an immense amount of honey upon one 
market, as has been done in Chicago, while other cities have 
gone without, we ought to have some equalizer, through, 
perhaps, this National Association, so that we would know 
better. I have tried over my own State, while inspecting 
diseased bees, to check sending the surplus of honey on the 
Chicago market. Other places have been suggested, where 
they have found far better prices. It is not always advisable 
to crowd to the great centers with our product, because it does 
not stay there, it has to go out. The first question asked by 
the Reception Committee in California when we got off the 
train was, “How are the Dakotas, Minnesota, the iron and 
copper districts of Michigan and Wisconsin for a honey 
market?” It was rather a stunner to me what California 
wanted to know anything about that for; but, through codpera- 
tion, they had a salesman who was ready to go at a moment's 
notice to sell honey in car-loads, and he did go immediately 
after that convention, and he went right up into that coun- 
try. He was investigating. 

There’s another side to what this National is doing that 
I rather regret bringing up, in one sense of the word, that is, 
there is a tendency, because we are strong in numbers, to 
impose upon brothers and neighbors with our bees. Some 
have done so, that could have been avoided, and had they 
not belonged to the Association they would not have tolerated 
what they have, and the boast has been made, “Oh, well, 
my bees have bothered, or if they do bother in your vine- 
yards, as they do in California and some of the fruit dis- 
tricts, you will have to put up with it. I belong to an Asso- 
ciation that will soon be 2,000 strong, and you dare not face 
it.”’ I have had to settle by correspondence and legislation 
between 30 and 40 lawsuits in the short time I have been 
in office—a part of a year. It is not a credit to our Associa- 
tion, in one sense, that we have had that number of con- 
tlicts. I do say we have not lost a case as yet, although 
there are two turned against us, but the appeals of these 
look very favorable to our side; but almost all of these 
could have been avoided. I wanted to make a brief of each 
of those in my Annual Report, but I am sorry that, for the lack 
of time, it could not have been done. One member wrote me 
and criticised, saying, “Don’t, under any conditions, if you 
make a report of them, say anything in regard to my case. 
It brings me personally out before the members of the Asso- 
ciation, and I am really ashamed of the condition in which 
I have been, and you, through the Association, have pro- 
tected me and got me on my feet—just keep my name out 
of it.” So I have refrained from it, treating all as nearly 
alike as possible, and in various cases I have simply men- 
tioned the locality, and not named the parties, the same as 
I do in regard to foul brood. There is something about 
the bee-keepers partially unjust, that is, to retain these trou- 
bles after they are corrected. 

_ I am in hopes that we may, not far distant, have some- 
thing that will have a tendency to help on this subject of 
marketing honey. The Association can do in many ways 
what individuals cannot. I remember it wasn’t many years 
ago when this question of reduced freight-rate on shipping 
of honey was up. All honey went under the same class 
whether it was comb or extracted honey. We all had to pay 
a high. rate of freight. There was a committee to go before 
the railroad people to see if we could not get a reduction. 
It failed because it was not strong enough. It had been 
renewed and failed. Then more of an organization took it 
up, and got somewhat of a reduction. Through coopera- 
tion, in the West, they can ship honey from California to 
Colorado at much cheaper freight-rate than they could if it 
were not for their codperative work. Now there is a possi- 
bility ahead that the National may secure something in that 
line. There is, as I said, a possibility that the Members of 
the Association can get their supplies, what are necessary, at 
somewhat of a reduction. 





There was a case which possibly it might be well enough 
to call your attention to. Some years ago the trouble arose, 
in Canada, and was not settled. It was partially a local 
affair, but from the fact that we had so many other things on 
hand our former General Manager was partially compelled 
at the time being to ignore it, and it passed over until I be- 
came General Manager. I found the conditions were these: 


There were over there between 20 and 30 members in 
the National Association, with a lot that wanted to join if 
they could see there was any advantage to it, and one of 
their number, who belonged to the Association, had been in 
Court, and had borne the expense, partially, and their bee- 
inspector had gone into his own pocket and borne out the 
rest, rather than see the bee-keeper beaten in a just and hon- 
est cause. They applied to me to know if the National Asso- 
ciation cared enough about Canadian people to protect its 
members. I said, “Yes, so long as the: Canadian members 
are a part of us, we think just as much of them on that 
side as on this, in any suit. We are going to show no par- 
tiality.” 

“That being the case,” they replied, “we have had a 
lawsuit, and there has been a considerable expense, and the 
members of the Canadian Association feel that you ought 
to bear a part of it.” 

I referred the matter to the Board, and got an order to 
make settlement with the member. The result was they had 
a convention in a short time, and we had something like 60 
additional members. They have had another meeting lately, 
which I have not had a report from, but I am satisfied there 
will be a large number more increase from that. 


In Texas, a little while before our National Convention 
in Los Angeles, there was trouble at San Antonio. Two 
little boys living on a city lot adjoining ome of our mem- 
ber’s apiaries, took it into their heads to have a little fun, 
so when they would go by the bee-hives they would either 
hit the hives with clubs, or would throw stones or some- 
thing which would jar and interefere with and _ trouble 
those bees, and they would then hide and watch the passers- 
by, and have the fun of it. That thing was tolerated for two 
weeks, and nobody entered any complaint until one of the 
boys got an eye swollen shut. 

Now, the boy’s father was working for the city, and he 
immediately applied to the mayor to have the bees declared 
a nuisance and moved out of the city. There was sym- 
pathy, of course, and the case came up and the bees were 
ordered out. But unfortunately there were a whole lot of 
other bee-keepers in San Antonio, and when one apiary went, 
all the others would have to go. We have a representative 
on our Board of Directors there, so I turned the case over 
to Mr. Toepperwein to take care of it. Through the sug- 
gestions of the members of the Board he has carried that 
case. It went into Court, and the Judge decided that there 
is no law in Texas, or in other lands, forbidding the keep- 
ing of bees in the city, and we won the case. But we could 
not have done that if we had not had a man on the ground. 
And when it came in Court we had present all the bee-keep- 
ers from the City of San Antonio, who owned bees in the 
city—like so many bees that had been dropped in the hive 
There were 121 bee-keepers of San Antonio standing there 
in Court, buzzing mad, ready to fight. It meant something. 
He could not have won if he had not been a member of the 
Association. 

We want these protections; but let us not aggravate 
troubles and thus bring them on unnecessarily. To avoid that 
I sent out over 4,000 copies to the members and to those 
who have been bringing complaint, of the little leaflets, 
“What the Courts Say,” and the other one, “Bees and Horti- 
culture.” It has been a help, and if there is any one page that to 
me, in all of them, is dearer than any of the others, it is one 
of the last pages in the leaflet, “To the City Bee-Keeper.” 
If the city bee-keepers—and it includes a large- number of 
our members—would heed the warnings therein it would 
save us many dollars that we might use to spread out in 
literature or in some other way that would be an advantage to the 
members of the Association. For instance,soon after going out 
of their winter quarters, the city bee-keeper’s bees—the charge 
will be brought by the wholesale next spring of bees soiling 
the clothes on the wash-line. You know what it means when 
they are taken out from the cellar, and it is quite an annoy- 
ance to the neighbors adjoining these city apiaries. I have 
suggested remedies—not a cure, but a help for it—that if 
you know the day that your neighbor is to wash clothes, and 
your bees are just going out, just delay putting those bees 
out until after wash-day, so that they may have the balance 
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that week to fly, and you will avoid a great deal of 

uble. 

Then, again, at a watering-place. I went a long dis- 
‘once at my own expense, where parties could not let their 

ck come up and drink at the tank. There were about 100 
colonies of bees, and that was their only watering-place. I 
k a little piece of timber and put it around on the inside of 
the tank—a piece of 2x4, sawed to fit. It was a round tank. 
Then put a little waste-pipe and made a mud-hole away from 
. watering-tank. It is dry around the tank, and the stock 
me up and drink at their pleasure. The man who brought 
it complaint is going to have some bees next summer. 

There was:a brickyard in California. The owner had 

bees, and had no interest in bees, but was com- 
pelled to stop making brick because his neighbor kept 
bees, and the bees crossed over the brick to the 
alfalfa field, and met the workmen so much that they 
got stung and had to quit work. The teams would get stung 
hauling the clay to the mixing. He applied to me to know 
what to do. “We would be good friends and are now,” 
he said, “but there ought to be something done so that I 
could do my business without any trouble.” 

I asked for drawings of the ground, a plat of it. After 
looking the situation over I brought the two men together in 
this way: That on account of this you furnish your clay 
dump-cars, and the bee-keeper shall pay the expense, and 
transfer that apiary from there to the other side of the brick- 
yard. They will be nearer the pasture, and will not have to 
cross the brickyard. They are both living happy neighbors 
ever since. Save trouble and keep out of court. 

The growth of the Association has been one that per- 
haps has not been equaled, and I do not see why it should 
not continue until our ranks are doubled. 

Suggestions have come to me from members, and I con- 
fess that I am always glad to receive from any members sugges- 
tions as to what they would like to have this Association take 
up for its betterment. I, as your General Manager, am sim- 
ply trying to do what is your bidding, and if you have any- 
thing that you can suggest for the betterment of the Asso- 
ciation, I wish you would give me your aid and help. 
Through this we know better what to do to meet the re- 
quirements of the various members. 

The National pin represents an order, not only a group of 
bee-keepers, but an organization, and this is a day when al- 
most every line of industry is condensed into organization, 
into union, into trusts. I do not know that we ought to go 
into a trust, but we can help one another greatly, and this pin 
means something. Now, then, to explain a point: At the 
National Convention there were a great many who were 
not enrolled as members, but wanted pins—wives, daughters, 
and sons, who had not joined the Association, and they 
wanted a pin; they wanted to wear it in honor of the Asso- 
ciation. The question was, Should they have it? I had my 
instructions, and, of course, had to abide by them, and this 
style of a pin on my coat has cost us quite a little, too. The 
3oard instructed me that the family could have as many as 
they saw fit, but as they cost quite a little it would be better 
that they pay the cost of the pin, that is, 10 cents each, which 
includes the postage. I would like to see all members of 
the families wearing the pin, but, of course, others look at it 
in a different light. 

As to the literature that has been distributed, there is a 
possibility that some members of the Association have not 
received all the various kinds of literature that have been 
sent out. You will do me a favor if at any time there is any 
of the literature that is a part of the Association that you 
have not received copies of, or need more of them, if you 
will let me know it. 

. I do not know that I have taken hold of any work that 

las required almost night and day work as this has done the 

present year. I have sometimes felt as I did with my State 
nspection work, that it was too big a task with the other 
res that I have, and that I would resign and ask the Board 
put in somebody else. There’s a great deal to do; there 
going to be a great deal more to do; and although the dues 
ve been reduced from a dollar to 50 cents on the larger 
rtion of members, the aggregate is going to keep our treas- 
’ sufficient so that it will mean capital behind it, and I 
pe for success for the National. 


t 


N. E. FRANceE. 
Mr. Niver—I wish to point out a circumstance that oc- 
rred to me with this button. The other day I went to 
ver a package of honey to a lady, and she said, “Wait. Are 





1a member of the union? If you are a union member I will 


take the honey, but if you are not a member of the union, 
I will not take the goods.” I said, “I am,” pointing to my 
Association button! She paid for the honey, and I have the 
button. 

Mr. Craven—I wish to ask whether there has been any 
move toward the organizing of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association in a commercial way, that is, the pooling of our 
interests in the honey markets, and whether they have taken 
into consideration the markets, like the citrus fruit agency of 
California. 

Mr. France—At the National Convention, Prof. Cook 
gave us a most excellent lecture on that subject, which is 
possibly an opening wedge, but the Association has not 
taken up that matter as yet in a way that we are in shape. 

A Member—They have not thought of taking it up yet, 
have they? 

Mr. France—Oh, various members and societies have 
thought of it and suggested it, but we have not as yet gotten 
into a practically working situation. For instance, the Cali- 
fornia Honey-Producers’ Association, then in Colorado and 
the various States—they must develop something in their own 
districts practical to their localities, and finally they will ad- 
just themselves into the National. I do not think it would 
be wise for the National to undertake it any other way. I 
would say, however, right on that same line, that if the 
various associations would refer the matter of marketing 
their honey to the General Manager of the Association he 
might make a suggestion. For instance, one locality has an 
abundance of honey and another has little or none. I have 
thought that it would be a very good policy if the members 
of the Association could know, each spring and fall, about 
what the markets are, where there is a surplus, and inform 
one another, and avoid, if possible, this overloading some 
localities and others going short. ' 


A Member—Mr. France, have you thought of collecting 
reports of the honey-production of the different parts of the 
country, and issuing it as a National report to the members, 
or issuing an official statement through the bee-papers? 

Mr. France—I wanted to get before the members of the 
Association early the fact that there were parts of the coun- 
try expecting a good crop, and a great deal expecting a poor 
crop, and I wanted to get a statistical report of it early for 
the benefit of the Association, and these reports have been 
straggling in until there are something over 400 not in yet. 
They come in slowly, but so far as they do come in they will 
be a statistical report of the members’ products in my Annual 
Revort. I must say that I candidly believe that it is going to 
be one of the great opening doors for the marketing of honey 
for the members. A great many sell not only their own 
honey, but have to buy it, and there will be an exchange be- 
tween members, and it will be a benefit to them. Dealers will 
know a little better where to look for the honey, and as to 
our concealing it from the wholesale men, we can’t do it. 


Mr. Wilcox—Will you not tell us if that same principle 
can be applied to the purchase of supplies as well as to the 
sale of honey? 

Mr. France—Yes, sir, I think it can, very largely. I will 
admit that I have felt a little more duty bound to the mem- 
bers of the State Association than to the National, and to 
those of the State Association who were also members of the 
National. I succeeded this year getting the 60-pound can 
at about 18 cents’ reduction, per case of two cans. Now, there 
are two sides to this. We don’t want to interfere with the 
supply business. We want the supplies to be good, and 
we want the members to patronize the supply dealers; but it 
can possibly help to bring these things to the producers at 
a reduction. I don’t believe the Association ought to be a 
supply dealer. 

Mr. Wilcox—I wanted to suggest that the Association ex- 
ists for our benefit, and not for the benefit of the supply 
dealer, and that whatever we may do for the benefit of the 
membership, legally, honorably, that properly should be done, 
regardless of the consequences to individuals or certain deal- 
ers or classes, but work for the common welfare of all; and 
I believe the purchase of supplies in large quantities may be 
worked by the General Manager, perhaps it is even more prac- 
tical. 

Mr. York—But suppose the supply dealer is a member; 
you would work for him, too, I suppose? 

Mr. Wheeler—I have a peculiar point in view, in regard 
to buying supplies this year. I sent for prices on 15,000 


sections to two different parts of the country, to two dealers, 
and these men did not vary a cent on price. 
actly to a cent. 


They asked ex- 
What did that mean? 
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Mr. Abbott—The price ought to be exactly the same for 
the same kind of goods every place. That is the way we are 
trying to do with honey; we are trying to make it bring what 
it is worth all over the country, and that is the importance of 
having this very thing. Now, Mr. France has about the level- 
est head of any man I ever heard talk, or ever had anything 
to do with this National Association. I am talking right to 
his face: but I have a way of talking what I think whether 
it suits or doesn’t suit. My wife says I have too much of 
that. But let that be as it may. Now, it seems to me that 
we are getting at something, that we are mapping out some 
work that is consistent, sensible, that is on the earth, and that 1s 
on the principle of “live and let live,” and the principle of 
general helpfulness. When you are asking all of these ques- 
tions, and talking about these combinations, you must always 
remember that the other fellow can do the same thing. Now, 
I read in an agricultural paper the other day that certain 
trusts were doing certain things with the farmer, and if 
they kept on doing that the farmer would do certain things, 
and then look out! The editor thought that this was an evil, 
but in order to correct that evil the farmer should do some- 
thing else that was evil; he should go at him in the same 
way. Now that was a mistake. If the thing was wrong in 
the other fellow, it was wrong in the farmer, and it was the 
wrong principle. Everybody in the world has to live. The 
man who belongs to a union wears clothes, and the man who 
doesn’t belong ought to wear clothes if he doesn’t, and he 
ought to have an opportunity to get the clothes, and to get 
them honestly, and fairly, and boldly, and stand up and look 
every other man in the face, as a man should do, and he 
should not be disgraced and held up to public ridicule because 
he is not this or that. He ought to be honored because he is 
a man, and has within him a living soul, and because there 1s 
something more of him than flesh or blood—because of his 
manhood, and ability—or because of her womanhood, you 
should apply it to women. Now we don’t want to forget 
this; we are going to remember it. Now I am in St. Joe 
dealing in supplies, and if you drive me out of keeping sup- 
plies I will go to keeping bees and get in competition with 
you, and give you a rattling time, and then you would want 
to form a combination and drive me out of the honey-busi- 
ness. and I would go to farming. I would be certain to go 
to doing something, because I cannot die right away, and J 
don’t want to, and I would have to do something, and I 
am just as apt to be in competition with you as I am in doings 
the thing that I am doing now. Now this is the way all this 
looks to me. I wanted to say this several times, but I did not 
have a chance to-day. 


EXHIBITING HONEY AT FAIRS. 


A Member—‘“Would it not be beneficial to the bee-industry 
to make honey exhibits at fairs?” : 
Mr. Hutchinson—It is one form of adv« ing. 
show the public how the bees look, and when they go up to 
the hives and see the bees storing honey you have a chance 
to show them the honey and show them where it comes from 
and show them the glass bottles, and you may get people to 
eating honey that have never seen it before. It is one form of 
advertising that is of benefit to us—to bee-keepers at large. 

Mr. Niver—At the Pan-American they had a very elab- 
orate show of honey, and immediately after that I went to 
selling honey at Niagara Falls, and I found that had educated 
those people there to the desirability of eating extracted 
honey, and I had a very good time selling it there. Now I 
have thought if the National would take hold of the St. Louis 
Fair in a practical way, and work it strong, it would pay 
largely. I have thought sometimes of starting a booth there 
myself, and selling buckwheat cakes and honey. 

Mr. France—Right on that line of the Fair at St. Louis— 
someone, I believe, made a suggestion at Los Angeles, of 
having some central head to the St. Louis Exposition, and 
that the various States, through the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, could, by some system, make the honey display 
there a credit to the bee-keeping industry. Some of the States 
have very liberal appropriations, so that they will have fine 
exhibits, but I am ashamed to say that my own State has put 
so much in other exhibits that if there is anything it will 
have to be individual donations. A good many of the. States 
are going to wait a little too late, and the honey product of 
this year, which is so fine, will have been disposed of, and what 
will we have to make the earlier of the display at St. Louis? 
I am afraid that we are now even a little late, and if the 
various State societies, through their secretaries, could come 
in touch with the National Association through correspond- 





ence, I believe we can, even yet, systematize this matter to 
make that exhibit a little more creditable. 

Mr. Duby—May I ask if there are any here who have ever 
made exhibits at fairs, and what the results were? 

Mr. Johnson—I exhibited honey once, in, Allen County, 
Kan., about 15 years ago, and I got the first premium. There 
was no other honey there. 

Mr. Abbott—I might say that I have exhibited at 
fairs, scores of times. At the last one I had $1,200 worth of 
stuff, and it all burned up, and I have not made any more 
exhibits since. I had no insurance on it. But I think that 
anybody in any community where there is a fair, can go to 
work in four or five years, by working the matter properly, 
and get liberal premiums offered—premiums enough to pay for 
setting up their exhibits, and build up an excellent honey- 
trade. When I came to St. Joseph there was nothing there 
in the way of honey exhibits; but I soon’ had them so that 
they were paying $250 premiums. One season I got it— 
my wife bossed the job. She set the exhibits yp and bossed 
the job, and I furnished the money. But really there is a 
wonderful possibility to it, especially if you have a city like 
St. Joseph behind you; and you have no idea, if you have not 
studied the matter, how it will attract the attention of 
people, if you put out colonies of bees. The people would 
come along there, of those worthy 400—they live to eat, and 
eat to live—and they would say, “Oh, there, see the wax! 
See the bumblebees!” Or, “What is that? Is that maple 
syrup, or is it beeswax?” And they would ask you questions 
for awhile, and say, “Oh, mamma, I wish you would buy a 
case of that fine honey.” And they buy it, maybe people who 
had not used a case of honey in their lives, and the next year 
they would have more honey, and the next year the coach- 
man would drive around and say that Mr. So-and-So wanted 
a case of honey, and he always paid a good, big price. Charge 
him 5 cents a pound extra for it. And the problem was 
solved as to where there was a market for some honey: 
Now it seems to me that you could do a lot of that in any 
large city, or even in a small place. 

Mr. Whitney—I was simply going to say that I have 
made a few exhibits at county fairs. I do not know whether 
it resulted in any particular benefit or not. I never produced 
any great amount of honey, but always got rid of it. 

Mr. Craven—I think Mr. Root can tell us more about 
exhibits at fairs. He was at the Pan-American, and ought 
to be able to give us a few hints. 

Mr. Root—I do not know that I can give any good in- 
formation about this business. From the manufacturer’s 
standpoint it is of little value, if I am correct; that is, during 
my stay at the Pan-American I did not sell enough goods to 
pay my way, but it was simply in advertising and educating 
people. I believe that it is a good thing to educate the people 
at a fair. I will never forget some of the things I heard there. 
People came in, and one very nice lady explained to another 
how the bees bored a little hole into the cake of wax, and an 
other little hole next to it, and they bored so many little holes 
that they had the combs, and the queen-bee came along and 
laid an egg in each of these little holes! It is very amusing 
I explained something to her after that that made her look at 
it in a different way; but they don’t seem to know anything 
that is the truth of it. They called extractors “ice-cream 
freezers,” and they even called my frame of bees “cock- 
roaches.” These things I will always remember. But the 
thing, it seems to me, that makes this exhibiting profitable 
is educating the people. I do not see how anybody could buy 
honey, or would want to eat honey, if he thought it was made 
by cockroaches or turned out in ice-cream freezers. The peo 
ple came there and were so interested that they staid two or 
three hours when they had only one, two or three days at the 
Pan-American; and I am sure those people are going to buy 
honey. And then there is another thing: I don’t know 
whether it is of any great practical advantage or not, but that 
is, a good many school-teachers came up and wanted to learn 
all they could about the bee-business, and they were going 
home to teach the children in the public schools these very 
things. I do not think that it does any harm, and_ th: 
school-teachers do not have an opportunity to find out about 
such things. They don’t seem to know where to get their 
information. I think that it is a very good thing; but take it al! 
in all, it’s educating the people that makes it advantageous. 

Mr. Whitney—I happened to think that, speaking of edu 
cating the people, I have had during the past summer three 
score of people visiting my bee-yard, and I have taken specia! 
nains to give them all the education I could possibly impart 
in the yard. Even Mr. Baldridge was there. I did not at- 
tempt to tell him anvthing about bee-keeping, but there were 
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nty of others who were very much interested in bees, and 
fact, I know of two or three ladies who are now keeping 

S, after visiting my yard; and I think that I imparted some 
ormation in regard to the use of extracted honey, and I 
| nearly all of mine granulated to that class of people after 
y had been to the yard and saw what I was doing. 

Mr. Wilcox—I thought at first that I would not say any- 
ng on this subject, because I am more anxious to hear 
at others think. I have wanted to know this a long time, 
have had this subject on my mind for about 10 years. 
was here, as you know, at the Columbian Exposition, in 
irge of the Wisconsin State honey exhibit, and I might 

say this at the outset, as Mr. Root has stated, the chief ad- 
vantages are the educational advantages. It pays in almost 
ny industry to educate people, in bee-keeping especially. It 
the one thing that we need most. We are not educating 
the people by making exhibits, if we simply go and place 
ir exhibit there in proper position, as attractive as we can, 
d go away and leave it. Thousands of visitors will pass it 
daily and never know that they have seen anything. Some, 
perhaps, are so well acquainted that they will know it is 
honey; others will see it and say it is prettv, or not pretty, 
ind go on. But if there is someone there to answer any 
juestion that may be asked concerning the production or use 
f the honey, then there is information given that does some- 
dy some good, and continues to spread, and as you con- 
tinue going there from morning to night, day after day, 
through the season, you have done a great work, and that 
work tells for years to come. It is certainly a benefit, and in 
this respect I might say that there is just the same benefit 
n exhibiting honey at fairs that there is in exhibiting grains, 
butter and cheese, and vegetables, live stock, or any other 
commodity; they all do it for a purpose, to show to the people 
what others have done that they may do; it advertises, and 
in many ways builds up trade. It promotes commerce and 
production. It promotes consumption. It is promoting busi- 
ness. If it is properly done, it is profitable; if it is improperly 
done, it is a waste of means. 7 
Mr. Smith—I wish just to state that I made exhibits at 
the Illinois State fair several times. Mr. York will remem- 
ber he was judge at one time when I had an exhibit, and 
[ made the first exhibit of section honey at the Illinois State 
fair that was ever made. We had sections there which dove- 
tailed. There were four pieces, and we would stick them 
together, and the people wanted to know how the bees knew 
there was a pound of the honey in them! Three years ago 
| had a miniature mill, representing an old-fashioned water- 
mill. I had a full sheet of brood-comb; then I had a stream 
of liquid honey running from back of a curtain, through a 
wax trough down into the mill, that turned the wheel, and 
people would come along and see that, and say, “Are the bees 
making that honey as fast as it comes out of the mill?” They 
would ask all kinds of questions, and I had an extractor there, 
ind was extracting, and every once in a while we would ex- 
tract, and they would say, “Look at that man churning 
honey!” When I would hear that I would inform them, and 
they would become interested, and stay and ask all kinds of 
questions. One time there was a gentleman and lady came 
long, and asked me if the bees were making that honey. 
t was late in the evening, and I said, “Yes.” The man said, 
“It is dark. I don’t see how the bees can make honey in the 
dark.” I said that I had succeeded in crossing a lighting- 
ig pone aga and they worked in the dark; and they actually 
eclieved it! 

Mr. Niver—Mr. Hershiser, at Buffalo, says that he got 
» an illustrated lecture and gave it at several of the public 
hools, handling the bees and combs, and taught the chil- 

ren. They are more teachable than the older people: they 
vill remember longer and get things straighter. And he has 
cceeded in working up a very nice trade in Buffalo. I have 
ught sometimes it was possible to take a swarm of bees 
d get them so that they could be shown in the schoolroom 
an illustrated lecture, but have never dared try it. 

Mr. York—I have often wondered how we got orders for 
ney from Buffalo. Now I know. 

Mr. France—On the same idea, our State Normal School 
ds out about 400 teachers a year, as teachers in the public 
ools. While I was student there in the school I felt the 
d of something of this kind, and there were suggestions 
red by the students, until it has been now the eleventh 
r that the Normal School sets apart a piece of a day for 
‘ruction on bee-culture, and they come to my house if I 
> not time to go to the Normal School. They have been 
re by the score ,and they want to know all there is about 





the bee-business. This week my little boy, seven years old, 
just starting in, got up and contradicted the teacher, and 
said, “I know better.” Well, they tried to down him, and if 
you ever saw an angry boy he was one. When he came 
home, he said, “Papa, when are you going to. have that bee- 
lecture? The teacher goes on and says so and so about the 
bee-stinger, and I told her I knew better.” The class came 
out the next day solely to learn what a bee-sting was, and 
what the bee’s mission is when it is depositing that honey, 
and I explained it to them. On this subject the education 1s 
going on, and it is a part of the Wisconsin requirement of the 
teacher now to teach agriculture in all the schools, and bee- 
keeping is becoming a branch of that in all the rural districts. 

Dr. Miller—I will tell you a little experience I had, and 
I want to warn you if you go to lecturing in public schools 
to practice a little at home before you go. Last week the prin- 
cipal of the high school asked me to come and spend an hour 
in talking to the pupils, and one of the first things I did 
was to tell them about the bee-sting. I made a picture of it 
on the board and attempted to tell them how it would work. I 
had all the barbs running the wrong way, and the thing did not 
work. If you are going to try it, practice at home a little. 

Mr. Moore—It is an old saying that Pres. York and 
others have said many a time, that if the honey in this coun- 
try was distributed as it should be, there never would be an 
overplus. Every one of you, it seems to me, could work up 
his own home market in some such way as this, so that al- 
most no honey would be shipped to the great centers. Now 
you have no idea what can be done in the way of interesting 
people with the commonest things around our apiaries. 
will tell you how I worked it here in Chicago. One summer- 
time, to amuse myself and experiment on the people of Chi- 
cago, I thought I would try a new thing for this neighbor- 
hood. I got up a box of regular length and height of a Hoffman 
frame, so that I could set in it two frames, with brood and 
bees, having perhaps two or three thousand bees; glass on 
both sides, and a handle going over the whole thing. I filled 
that with bees, and I spent days and days on the streets of 
Chicago. Now my experience was most interesting. In my 
12 years here I had made acquaintances with policemen and 
all sorts of people. I said to the policeman at the corner of 
Adams and La Salle streets, “I will block your street in about 
five minutes,” and he didn’t believe it. I had in my arms my 
little nucleus hive which held probably 10 pounds. and held it 
up to the policeman so that he could look at the bees. Every- 
body that came there stopped—there wasn’t a soul went by. 
He began to look uneasy inside of three minutes, and said, 
“T guess you are right.” I moved on down the street. I took 
the bees into the private office of the Chief of Police, and said, 
“TI want to talk on bees in the center of the city.” Some of 
the policemen and the inspectors knew me; and he said, “That 
is all right. He does not want to sell anything. He simply 
wants to exhibit the bees.” I went up on the Court House 
steps—the top step on the Clark street side, and I soon had 
two or three hundred people there. I don’t know where they 
got their leisure, but nobody seemed to go out of the crowd 
while I was there. I had the top of the hive screwed on with 
screw-eyes. I could screw them in and out with my fingers, 
and I took out four, one at each corner. Then I took the 
bees right out, and they thought it was something tremendous ; 
and for three or four years after I made my exhibit people 
would say, “You are the fellow that had those live bees. 
Why, this fellow handles bees like flies. They go all over 
him,” and so on. I did not take the trouble to explain that 
they were drawing it mildly, but I dropped that question, and 
went on to teach whatever came up. I did other things. I 
would take a frame of honey and a frame of empty comb. 
After we have extracted our honey how beautiful the comb 
is, if it is a bright yellow and empty; just the mere wax, 
and you hold it up to the light, and you can see the cells on 
the opposite side breaking joints, as I explained to them. 
Three cells are opposite one cell on this side, is opposite a 
third of three cells on the other side. And they would say, 
“Ts that so?” If any of our producers all over our great land 
will take pains to exhibit but the commonest things, to get 
acquainted by advertising in the journals and by exhibi- 
tion of these common things, they can sell enough more honey 
at home, so that the honey question and the price of honey, 
will be settled. 

Mr. Meredith—I was going to say, in regard to the adver- 
tising of honey, that a park adjoins my place, and I went there 
with an exhibit of honey, for the purpose of exhibiting and 
selling it. I put it up in bottles from half a pound to the 
Mason fruit-jar, but my sales were slow. A candy-maker 


had no trouble in disposing of his wares in packages for five 
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Mr. Abbott—The price ought to be exactly the same for 
the same kind of goods every place. That is the way we are 
trying to do with honey; we are trying to make it bring what 
it is worth all over the country, and that is the importance of 
having this very thing. Now, Mr. France has about the level- 
est head of any man I ever heard talk, or ever had anything 
to do with this National Association. I am talking right to 
his face: but I have a way of talking what I think whether 
it suits or doesn’t suit. My wife says I have too much of 
that. But let that be as it may. Now, it seems to me that 
we are getting at something, that we are mapping out some 
work that is consistent, sensible, that is on the earth, and that 1s 
on the principle of “live and let live,” and the principle of 
general helpfulness. When you are asking all of these ques- 
tions, and talking about these combinations, you must always 
remember that the other fellow can do the same thing. Now. 
I read in an agricultural paper the other day that certain 
trusts were doing certain things with the farmer, and if 
they kept on doing that the farmer would do certain things, 
and then look out! The editor thought that this was an evil, 
but in order to correct that evil the farmer should do some- 
thing else that was evil; he should go at him in the same 
way. Now that was a mistake. If the thing was wrong in 
the other fellow, it was wrong in the farmer, and it was the 
wrong principle. Everybody in the world has to live. The 
man who belongs to a union wears clothes, and the man who 
doesn’t belong ought to wear clothes if he doesn’t, and he 
ought to have an opportunity to get the clothes, and to get 
them honestly, and fairly, and boldly, and stand up and look 
every other man in the face, as a man should do, and he 
should not be disgraced and held up to public ridicule because 
he is not this or that. He ought to be honored because he is 
a man, and has within him a living soul, and because there is 
something more of him than flesh or blood—because of his 
manhood, and ability—or because of her womanhood, you 
should apply it to women. Now we don’t want to forget 
this; we are going to remember it. Now I am in St. Joe 
dealing in supplies, and if you drive me out of keeping sup- 
plies I will go to keeping bees and get in competition with 
you, and give you a rattling time, and then you would want 
to form a combination and drive me out of the honey-busi- 
ness, and I would go to farming. I would be certain to go 
to doing something, because I cannot die right away, and | 
don’t want to, and I would have to do something, and I 
am just as apt to be in competition with you as I am in doinge 
the thing that I am doing now. Now this is the way all this 
looks to me. I wanted to say this several times, but I did not 
have a chance to-day. 


EXHIBITING HONEY AT FAIRS. 


A Member—‘Would it not be beneficial to the bee-industry 
to make honey exhibits at fairs?” 

Mr. Hutchinson—It is one form of adve~ _ing, 
show the public how the bees look, and when they go up to 
the hives and see the bees storing honey you have a chance 
to show them the honey and show them where it comes from 
and show them the glass bottles, and you may get people to 
eating honey that have never seen it before. It is one form of 
advertising that is of benefit to us—to bee-keepers at large. 

Mr. Niver—At the Pan-American they had a very elab- 
orate show of honey, and immediately after that I went to 
selling honey at Niagara Falls, and I found that had educated 
those people there to the desirability of eating extracted 
honey, and I had a very good time selling it there. Now I 
have thought if the National would take hold of the St. Louis 
Fair in a practical way, and work it strong, it would pay 
largely. I have thought sometimes of starting a booth there 
myself, and selling buckwheat cakes and honey. 

Mr. France—Right on that line of the Fair at St. Louis— 
someone, I believe, made a suggestion at Los Angeles, of 
having some central head to the St. Louis Exposition, and 
that the various States, through the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, could, by some system, make the honey display 
there a credit to the bee-keeping industry. Some of the States 
have very liberal appropriations, so that they will have fine 
exhibits, but I am ashamed to say that my own State has put 
so much in other exhibits that if there is anything it will 
have to be individual donations. A good many of the. States 
are going to wait a little too late, and the honey product of 
this year, which is so fine, will have been disposed of, and what 
will we have to make the earlier of the display at St. Louis? 
I am afraid that we are now even a little late, and if the 
various State societies, through their secretaries, could come 
in touch with the National Association through correspond- 





ence, I believe we can, even yet, systematize this matter t 
make that exhibit a little more creditable. 

Mr. Duby—May I ask if there are any here who have ever: 
made exhibits at fairs, and what the results were? 

Mr. Johnson—I exhibited honey once, in, Allen County, 
Kan., about 15 years ago, and I got the first premium. There 
was no other honey there. 

Mr. Abbott—I might say that I have exhibited a 
fairs, scores of times. At the last one I had $1,200 worth of 
stuff, and it all burned up, and I have not made any mor: 
exhibits since. I had no insurance on it. But I think tha 
anybody in any community where there is a fair, can go t 
work in four or five years, by working the matter properly, 
and get liberal premiums offered—premiums enough to pay for 
setting up their exhibits, and build up an excellent honey- 
trade. When I came to St. Joseph there was nothing there 
in the way of honey exhibits; but I soon had them so that 
they were paying $250 premiums. One season I got it— 
my wife bossed the job. She set the exhibits up and bossed 
the job, and I furnished the money. But really there is a 
wonderful possibility to it, especially if you have a city like 
St. Joseph behind you; and you have no idea, if you have not 
studied the matter, how it will attract the attention of 
people, if you put out colonies of bees. The people would 
come along there, of those worthy 400—they live to eat, and 
eat to live—and they would say, “Oh, there, see the wax! 
See the bumblebees!” Or, “What is that? Is that maple 
syrup, or is it beeswax?” And they would ask you questions 
for awhile, and say, “Oh, mamma, I wish you would buy a 
case of that fine honey.” And they buy it, maybe people who 
had not used a case of honey in their lives, and the next year 
they would have more honey, and the next year the coach- 
man would drive around and say that Mr. So-and-So wanted 
a case of honey, and he always paid a good, Big price. Charge 
him 5 cents a pound extra for it. And the problem was 
solved as to where there was a market for some honey: 
Now it seems to me that you could do a lot of that in any 
large city, or even in a small place. 

Mr. Whitney—I was simply going to say that I have 
made a few exhibits at county fairs. I do not know whether 
it resulted in any particular benefit or not. I never produced 
any great amount of honey, but always got rid of it. 

Mr. Craven—I think Mr. Root can tell us more about 
exhibits at fairs. He was at the Pan-American, and ought 
to be able to give us a few hints. 

Mr. Root—I do not know that I can give any good in- 
formation about this business. From the manufacturer’s 
standpoint it is of little value, if I am correct; that is, during 
my stay at the Pan-American I did not sell enough goods to 
pay my way, but it was simply in advertising and educating 
people. I believe that it is a good thing to educate the people 
at a fair. I will never forget some of the things I heard there. 
People came in, and one very nice lady explained to another 
how the bees bored a little hole into the cake of wax, and an 
other little hole next to it, and they bored so many little holes 
that they had the combs, and the queen-bee came along and 
laid an egg in each of these little holes! It is very amusing 
I explained something to her after that that made her look at 
it in a different way; but they don’t seem to know anything 
that is the truth of it. They called extractors “ice-cream 
freezers,” and they even called my frame of bees “cock- 
roaches.” These things I will always remember. But th« 
thing, it seems to me, that makes this exhibiting profitable 
is educating the people. I do not see how anybody could buy 
honey, or would want to eat honey, if he thought it was madc 
by cockroaches or turned out in ice-cream freezers.. The peo 
ple came there and were so interested that they staid two or 
three hours when they had only one, two or three days at the 
Pan-American; and I am sure those people are going to buy 
honey. And then there is another thing: I don’t know 
whether it is of any great practical advantage or not, but that 
is, a good many school-teachers came up and wanted to learn 
all they could about the bee-business, and they were going 
home to teach the children in the public schools these very 
things. I do not think that it does any harm, and _ the 
school-teachers do not have an opportunity to find out about 
such things. They don’t seem to know where to get thei! 
information. I think that it is a very good thing; but take it al 
in all, it’s educating the people that makes it advantageous 

Mr. Whitney—I happened to think that, speaking of edu 
cating the people, I have had during the past summer thre: 
score of people visiting my bee-yard, and I have taken specia! 
nains to give them all the education I could possibly impar 
in the yard. Even Mr. Baldridge was there. I did not at 
tempt to tell him anvthing about bee-keeping, but there were 
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nty of others who were very much interested in bees, and 
fact, 1 know of two or three ladies who are now keeping 

;, after visiting my yard; and I think that I imparted some 
rmation in regard to the use of extracted honey, and I 
| nearly all of mine granulated to that class of people after 
y had been to the yard and saw what I was doing. 

Mr. Wilcox—I thought at first that I would not say any- 
ng on this subject, because I am more anxious to hear 
it others think. I have wanted to know this a long time, 
have had this subject on my mind for about Io years. 
was here, as you know, at the Columbian Exposition, in 
irge of the Wisconsin State honey exhibit, and I might 

this at the outset, as Mr. Root has stated, the chief ad- 
ntages are the educational advantages. It pays in almost 

ny industry to educate people, in bee-keeping especially. It 

the one thing that we need most. We are not educating 

: people by making exhibits, if we simply go and place 
ir exhibit there in proper position, as attractive as we can, 
nd go away and leave it. Thousands of visitors will pass it 
laily and never know that they have seen anything. Some, 
perhaps, are so well acquainted that they will know it is 
honey; others will see it and say it is prettv, or not pretty, 
nd go on. But if there is someone there to answer any 
juestion that may be asked concerning the production or use 
i the honey, then there is information given that does some- 
dy some good, and continues to spread, and as you con- 
tinue going there from morning to night, day after day, 
through the season, you have done a great work, and that 
vork tells for years to come. It is certainly a benefit, and in 
this respect I might say that there is just the same benefit 
n exhibiting honey at fairs that there is in exhibiting grains, 
butter and cheese, and vegetables, live stock, or any other 
ommodity; they all do it for a purpose, to show to the people 
what others have done that they may do; it advertises, and 
in many ways builds up trade. It promotes commerce and 
production. It promotes consumption. It is promoting busi- 
ness. If it is properly done, it is profitable; if it is improperly 


done, it is a waste of means. 


Mr. Smith—I wish just to state that I made exhibits at 
the Illinois State fair several times. Mr. York will remem- 
ber he was judge at one time when I had an exhibit, and 
[ made the first exhibit of section honey at the Illinois State 
fair that was ever made. We had sections there which dove- 
tailed. There were four pieces, and we would stick them 
together, and the people wanted to know how the bees knew 
there was a pound of the honey in them! Three years ago 
| had a miniature mill, representing an old-fashioned water- 
mill. I had a full sheet of brood-comb; then I had a stream 
of liquid honey running from back of a curtain, through a 
wax trough down into the mill, that turned the wheel, and 
r ople would come along and see that, and say, “Are the bees 
making that honey as fast as it comes out of the mill?” They 
vould ask all kinds of questions, and I had an extractor there, 
ind was extracting, and every once in a while we would ex- 
tract, and they would say, “Look at that man churning 
honey!” When I would hear that I would inform them, and 
they would become interested, and stay and ask all kinds of 
uestions. One time there was a gentleman and lady came 
ong, and asked me if the bees were making that honey. 
t was late in the evening, and I said, “Yes.” The man said, 
“It is dark. I don’t see how the bees can make honey in the 
dark.” I said that I had succeeded in crossing a lighting- 
Ig ree hg and they worked in the dark; and they actually 
elieved it! 

Mr. Niver—Mr. Hershiser, at Buffalo, says that he got 
» an illustrated lecture and gave it at several of the public 

schools, handling the bees and combs, and taught the chil- 
en. They are more teachable than the older people; they 
il remember longer and get things straighter. And he has 
cceeded in working up a very nice trade in Buffalo. I have 
uught sometimes it was possible to take a swarm of bees 
d get them so that they could be shown in the schoolroom 
r an illustrated lecture, but have never dared try it. 

Mr. York—I have often wondered how we got orders for 
ney from Buffalo. Now I know. 

Mr. France—On the same idea, our State Normal School 
ids out about 400 teachers a year, as teachers in the public 
ools. While I was student there in the school I felt the 
d of something of this kind, and there were suggestions 
‘red by the students, until it has been now the eleventh 
ir that the Normal School sets apart a piece of a day for 
truction on bee-culture, and they come to my house if I 
ve not time to go to the Normal School. They have been 
re by the score ,and they want to know all there is about 


the bee-business. This week my little boy, seven years old, 
just starting in, got up and contradicted the teacher, and 
said, “I know better.” Well, they tried to down him, and if 
you ever saw an angry boy he was one. When he came 
home, he said, “Papa, when are you going to. have that bee- 
lecture? The teacher goes on and says so and so about the 
bee-stinger, and I told her I knew better.” The class came 
out the next day solely to learn what a bee-sting was, and 
what the bee’s mission is when it is depositing that honey, 
and I explained it to them. On this subject the education 1s 
going on, and it is a part of the Wisconsin requirement of the 
teacher now to teach agriculture in all the schools, and bee- 
keeping is becoming a branch of that in all the rural districts. 

Dr. Miller—I will tell you a little experience I had. and 
I want to warn you if you go to lecturing in public schools 
to practice a little at home before you go. Last week the prin- 
cipal of the high school asked me to come and spend an hour 
in talking to the pupils, and one of the first things I did 
was to tell them about the bee-sting. I made a picture of it 
on the board and attempted to tell them how it would work. I 
had all the barbs running the wrong way, and the thing did not 
work. If you are going to try it, practice at home a little. 

Mr. Moore—It is an old saying that Pres. York and 
others have said many a time, that if the honey in this coun- 
try was distributed as it should be, there never would be an 
overplus. Every one of you, it seems to me, could work up 
his own home market in some such way as this, so that al- 
most no honey would be shipped to the great centers. Now 
you have no idea what can be done in the way of interesting 
people with the commonest things around our apiaries. I 
will tell you how I worked it here in Chicago. One summer- 
time, to amuse myself and experiment on the people of Chi- 
cago, I thought I would try a new thing for this neighbor- 
hood. I got up a box of regular length and height of a Hoffman 
frame, so that I could set in it two frames, with brood and 
bees, having perhaps two or three thousand bees; glass on 
both sides, and a handle going over the whole thing. I filled 
that with bees, and I spent days and days on the streets of 
Chicago. Now my experience was most interesting. In my 
12 years here I had made acquaintances with policemen and 
all sorts of people. I said to the policeman at the corner of 
Adams and La Salle streets, “I will block your street in about 
five minutes,” and he didn’t believe it. I had in my arms my 
little nucleus hive which held probably 10 pounds. and held it 
up to the policeman so that he could look at the bees. Every- 
body that came there stopped—there wasn’t a soul went by. 
He began to look uneasy inside of three minutes, and said, 
“T guess you are right.” I moved on down the street. I took 
the bees into the private office of the Chief of Police, and said, 
“I want to talk on bees in the center of the city.” Some of 
the policemen and the inspectors knew me; and he said, “That 
is all right. He does not want to sell anything. He simply 
wants to exhibit the bees.” I went up on the Court House 
steps—the top step on the Clark street side, and I soon had 
two or three hundred people there. I don’t know where they 
got their leisure, but nobody seemed to go out of the crowd 
while I was there. I had the top of the hive screwed on with 
screw-eyes. I could screw them in and out with my fingers, 
and I took out four, one at each corner. Then I took the 
bees right out, and they thought it was something tremendous ; 
and for three or four years after I made my exhibit people 
would say, “You are the fellow that had those live bees. 
Why, this fellow handles bees like flies. They go all over 
him,” and so on. I did not take the trouble to explain that 
they were drawing it mildly, but I dropped that question, and 
went on to teach whatever came up. I did other things. I 
would take a frame of honey and a frame of empty comb. 
After we have extracted our honey how beautiful the comb 
is, if it is a bright yellow and empty; just the mere wax, 
and you hold it up to the light, and you can see the cells on 
the opposite side breaking joints, as I explained to them. 
Three cells are opposite one cell on this side, is opposite a 
third of three cells on the other side. And they would say, 
“Is that so?” If any of our producers all over our great land 
will take pains to exhibit but the commonest things, to get 
acquainted by advertising in the journals and by exhibi- 
tion of these common things, they can sell enough more honey 
at home, so that the honey question and the price of honey, 
will be settled. 

Mr. Meredith—I was going to say, in regard to the adver- 
tising of honey, that a park adjoins my place, and I went there 
with an exhibit of honey, for the purpose of exhibiting and 
selling it. I put it up in bottles from half a pound to the 
Mason fruit-jar, but my sales were slow. A candy-maker. 





had no trouble in disposing of his wares in packages for five 
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cents. I bought ten 2% ounce bottles, got labels, filled them 
up and sold them for five cents apiece to anybody, more es- 
pecially children, and from that form of an advertisement I 
increased my sales in two days from $6 to $34.50. I had signs 
painted and nailed upon a tree, and I had very curious ques- 
tions asked in regard to the honey produced, whether I got 
it out of the trees, etc.; but I took that as a form of advertise- 
ment to introduce and sell honey, and found it very satis- 
factory. 
KEEPING BEES ON A FLAT ROOF. 


“How 
house ?” 

Pres. York—Mr. Purple here in Chicago used to keep 
about twenty-five colonies on the roof. 

Mr. Muth—No, there is no objection at all. We produce 
just as much honey in the city as you do in the country. 

Mr. Horstmann—Do I understand Mr. Muth to say that 
you can produce as much honey in the city as in the country? 
I think if he was in the center of Chicago he would find he 
was mistaken. 

Mr. Muth—In Cincinnati you can take a hop, skip and a 
jump to go over the city, but that is much smaller, and we 
have hill-tops where there is lots of sweet clover. In early 
spring it is yellow, and in a week or two or three it is all 
white as if a frost came; and we can produce as much honey, 
near those hills as you do out in the country. I believe one 
man had there 350 pounds of honey to the colony, right in 


Cincinnati. Of course, here you would not get the same re- 
sults. 


many here have ever kept bees on a_ flat-roof 


SELLING HONEY BY THE POUND OR CASE. 


“Should honey in the comb be sold by the pound or by 
the case?” 


Dr. Miller—Yes. 

A Member—Whichever way you can get the most. 

Mr. York—I prefer to buy it by the pound. 

Mr. Niver—I prefer to sell it by the piece. I think mer- 
chants prefer that, and greatly prefer it. My trade was in 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, and I worked it for 
10 years there, and found that it was much handier that way, 
and my customers got so they insisted on buying it that 
way. There is no figuring for the merchant. He buys for 12 
and sells for 15, and he knows just what his profit is. If 
he buys by the pound it takes a good mathematician to tell— 
he can’t get it exact, and that is not pleasant for the mer- 
chant. My idea entirely was to do the best thing for the 
merchant—pack the honey for him so that he will have as lit- 
tle trouble as possible, and we work for that idea steadily, 
and that was one point I made: Pack in a case all exactly 
alike; if it was No. 1, put everything in there that was No.1: 
No. 2 do the same, and charge in accordance with its quality. 
If the merchant had a fancy trade he was willing to pay a 
fancy price; if he had a cheap trade he took the cheap 
quality. 

A Member—If the merchant buys by the pound, can he 
figure by the piece? 

Mr. Niver—One of the commission men told me he had 
very great difficulty in selling very fine honey. It weighed 
Over a pound apiece, and the merchants did not want to sell 
any such honey. They were obliged to sell by the piece, as 
the competitor did who had lighter-weight honey. The finer 
a remained there, while the poorer honey went off rap- 
idly. 

Mr. Kannenberg—I think Mr. Niver is in a different light 
than I am. I would rather sell my honey by the pound, and 
I know the merchants to whom I sell it would rather buy it 
by the pound, because they sell it by the piece, and they do 
not have to figure if the box weighs an ounce or a quarter of 
an ounce less. They sell it by the section for so much, and 
don’t have to weigh it at all. 

Mr. Wilcox—I have had some experience. I wanted some 
honey very badly this fall. A friend of mine 10 miles away 
had some to sell. He was one of those men that was just as 
positive as I was. He would sell by the piece and would not 
weigh. I would buy by weight, and would not buy unless I 
could see the pieces, and I could not buy it. They were 
24-pound cases. We could agree on the price of the cases if 
we could know how heavy they were. Could not do that. 
Now these cases might have weighed 15 pounds, 24 sections. 
They might have weighed 25 pounds; they might have weighed 
20 pounds. I know from years of experience that ordinarily 


they weigh not less than 22 or more than 23, but some weigh 


as low as I5 or 16, and some as high as 25, and I could not 
afford to buy. 


I don’t want to buy honey by the piece unless 











I can see the pieces. Now if you guarantee them to weig) 
or to average any certain weight, it is equivalent to weighing 
them. That is the very point—if you guarantee these cases to 
go about 22 pounds, and they do not go over 18, it is no sale. 
If they go 26 pounds you have given them honey for nothing. 

Mr. Niver—You have struck a point right there. I sold 
by sample, and my sample was guaranteed to be the poorest 
sample that could be picked out of any case that I sold. A 
No. 1 would be guaranteed nothing poorer than that, and 
that everything would be as good as that or better. I did it 
that way. Why did the merchant prefer that? When you 
sell by the pound the bee-keeper would put his fancy, his No. 
1, No. 2, all in one case to make it average a certain amount; 
but when the merchant tries to sell by the piece how is he 
going to grade it? He cannot say, “Take your choice, 
when one is worth double what another is; one weighs 10 
ounces and another 16. You are obliged to grade correctly 
when you sell by the piece, and you are obliged to pack 
your honey so that there will be practically no choice— 
the last section in the case you sell as quickly as the first; 
and that grading I advocated in New York City, and it went 
into use so that it was quoted in the papers by the case in 
New York a good many times. A good many dealers quoted 
it by the case instead of by the pound, and I believe that that 
suited the merchants much better, because if they had only 
No. 2 honey they wanted to pay No. 2 prices, and if they 
wanted fancy honey they paid for that. 

Dr. Miller—If he graded them all so that each case was 
exactly alike, how many grades did that make? 

Mr. Niver—In our country it made nine. 

Dr, Miller—Did you ever grade any honey that way? 

Mr. Niver—Tons and tons of it. The way I came to do 
that was that in our Association they gave me all the honey 
to sell for a number of years. In our County Association 
there were quite a large number who put all their honey in 
my hands to sell, and I graded the whole of it, and we had 
three colors for honey, and three grades. We had fancy, No. 
1 and No. 2; three colors, white, dark, and mixed, and the 
mixed was sometimes three colors, and that made the nine 
grades. 

Mr. Clarke—It seems that the thought is to educate the 
bee-keeper or the merchant to beat the public. I think if all 
these endeavors were to be put to educating the public to call 
for what rightfully belongs to them, 16 ounces in their boxes, 
it would help the bee-keeper a good deal more. Most of you 
want a light box. He gets paid by the pound. Some of them 
want 12 or 13 or 14—hardly ever 15 ounces. If the customer 
comes in he thinks he is getting a pound. They charge 20 
cents whether there is a pound of 16 ounces or not. 

Mr. Hammersmark—I think if everybody was perfectly 
honest, we could sell by the piece as well as by the pound; 
but the trouble is everybody is not honest. 

Mr. Starkey—I believe we are all honest with ourselves; 
that is, we claim for ourselves what is right. I noticed, a 
short time ago, an enterprising groceryman in my town that 
took a large quantity of honey, and he advertised it for sale 
at 18 cents a package. But it happened that these packages, 
he stated were full weight; and I had noticed a great many 
people there; and he told me that he had a remarkable sale of 
this honey, and it was good honey, but the fact that it was 
full-weight: honey had as much or more to do with his selling 
it than any other thing. There is a great deal of honey that 
is to be bought at the same price that is a little short, and 
people are not so stupid as we are sometimes inclined to 
think. There are certain places where people have never 
made any inquiries, that have never heard that honey is ever 
sold any way but by the section, and if they are wrong they 
don’t. know it, and if they are satisfied with their price it is 
all right; but I believe that if we will say, “I can sell you a 
full-weight section,” the bee-keeper’s conscience will be 
easier. 

SECOND DAY—FOoORENOON SEssION. 


Mr. York—We are fortunate enough to have with us this 
morning Rev. McCain, who is in active service. He will 
offer prayer. 

Mr. York—The first number on the program is an ad- 
dress by W. Z. Hutchinson, President of the National Bee 
Keepers’ Association, entitled, 


EXPERIENCES OF A FOUL BROOD INSPECTOR. 


Mr. McEvoy, Ontario’s most efficient Inspector of 
Apiaries, says it is easier to manage the bees than it is thei! 
owners, and I certainly agree with him. It is all right for an 
inspector to understand foul brood, to be able to recognize 't 
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now how to treat it, and all that, but unless he possesses 
act, and is a good student of human nature, he will labor in 
in. 

The greatest share of our inspector’s troubles come from 
»norance on the part of bee-keepers. The man who is largely 
nterested in bees, who reads the journals and books, seldom 
vives the inspector any trouble. The man who has a few 
colonies, knows but little of bee-keeping, and cares less, who 
simply hives swarms and “robs” the bees in the fall, whose 
colonies, when they die, always perish because of the millers. 
This is the man who causes the inspector no end of trouble. 
[ visited one such man four times before I succeeded in rid- 
ding his apiary of disease. Possibly I might have accom- 
nlished the same result with a less number of visits by invok- 
ing the assistance of the law, but this is a course I have never 
yet found advisable to follow, although I may some time be 
driven to this expedient. 

This man had once made considerable money out of his 
bees, having as many as forty colonies at one time. They had 
died out and dwindled away. His idea was they had smoth- 
ered in the winter, or were destroyed by the millers. Four 
colonies remained alive. One (a swarm that had that year 
built its own combs) was free from disease; the other three 
were “on their last legs” with foul brood. On my first visit 
he was not at home, but I showed the foul brood to his wife. 
On the evening of that day, after 8 o’clock, I drove 12 miles 
to see him and talk with him. He had never heard of foul 
brood, and didn’t believe there was any such thing. Carefully 
and thoroughly I went over the ground with him, several 
times, read him the law, etc. He finally admitted that there 
might be such a thing, but he knew that if it was of the nature 
given it could never be eradicated. I told him that it was too 
‘ate in the season to treat diseased colonies; besides, his were 
too far gone for treatment; that they would die before 
spring, and the honey that they left would be a source of con- 
tagion to all of the bees in the neighborhood; that the only 
thing to do was to destroy the bees and combs. I told him 
I would be in that neighborhood in two weeks, when I 
would call again. 

He was quite glum and stubborn about it—‘“was very 
busy, and didn’t think he would have time.” I left him 
some literature and went on. When I came again he was 
very busy picking peaches and couldn’t possibly stop. I of- 
fered to do the work myself, but he wanted to be present 
and help if it “had got to be done.” 


Next time he had threshers and could not stop. I said 
to him: “My friend, I have been patient with you, but I 
can’t keep coming here every two weeks. The next time I 
come something must be done. Now set a time when you 
can work with me and I'll come. ”’ 


He set a day; met me at the station with his carriage, 
took me home with him, and took care of me. He pro- 
vided a large kettle or “cooker,” and, the next morning, I 
put on my overalls, and we went at it. The bees had died 
in about three dozen hives. The combs had stood there and 
been eaten by the bee-moth larve, and mice had made their 
nests in the hives, and, taken all in all, it was a nasty mess. 


The frames were put into the big kettle and boiled; the 
refuse in the hives burned under the kettle; the hives painted 
on the inside with kerosene oil and burned out. The three 
diseased colonies were brimstoned, and the combs burned. 
We worked hard all day, and my friend was really pleased 
with the results. He had at last become convinced that 
there was such a disease as foul brood, and that the only 
course to get rid of it was the one we were following. He 
said: 

“IT must say, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant!’ I 
m glad you came, and made me clean things up. Perhaps I 
can build up again now and make something.” He drove 
me to the station, and parted with every expression of 
friendship. I think such a course more desirable than “en- 
forcing the law.” J 

At another time I was called into a neighborhood by a 
young man who was trying to get rid of foul brood, but 

suld not, because there was so much of it scattered around 
him. I found some three or four small apiaries that were 
tbout “played out” with foul brood, and ordered the owners 

destroy them. It seems that my predecessor had been in 
at neighborhood the year before, so the people had heard 

foul brood. When I came back in two weeks, not a 

lony had been destroyed. At tlie first place where I called 

man had gone to the lumber woods to work; the woman 
aS away visiting at a neighbor’s, but a boy of 15 was at 
me, and coolly informed me that “folks of that neighbor- 


hood had been ‘talking it over,’ and had decided that they 
were not going to have their bees destroyed.” I wasted no time 
on him, but hunted up his mother. She said her husband 
had not had time; he would be home in two weeks and 
would surely attend to it. I reminded her that he had 
made me a similar promise two weeks ago, but had not ful- 
filled it. I could not keep coming every two weeks. I must 
see the bees destroyed before going home. She questioned 
my authority in the matter—said any one might come along 
and claim to be a bee-inspector. I showed her that no one 
could gain anything by so doing, and also showed her my 


commission of appointment, with the big seal of the 
government, and the signatures of the officers who 
appointed me. This seemed to satisfy her on_ that 
score, but she was vety sarcastic. “They would be 


having chicken inspectors yet!” But she would not consent 
to the destruction of the bees. I told her that while I had 
the authority to destroy the bees, and that she laid herself 
liable to fine or imprisonment by her refusal, yet I preferred 
to haye her consent. At last she said that I could “do as 
I thought best.” I asked her if she would come home and 
see the work done. She came, but talked very bitterly all 
the while it was being done. 

The next bee-keeper, a neighbor of the woman just 
mentioned, had said, so it was reported, that “no inspector 
could burn any of his bees. He would set the dog on him.” 
By the way, he and I had had some pretty stormy arguments 
upon my previous visit, but I had learned that a man can cool 
down quite a bit in two weeks. I went into his yard, found 
him at home, talked with him quietly, showed him how 
much better it would be to destroy the diseased colonies and 
thus be rid of the disease: and that I was going to clean it 
all up in that neighborhood. Finally, without waiting for his 
answer, I said, “You go and get a spade and dig a trench, 
and I'll light up the smoker and get it going and put in some 
sulphur, and by the time you get the trench dug, /'l] have 
the bees dead.” I looked him right square in the eye, and it 
seemed to me as though it was my will against his, and that 
he must yield. He started after the spade, very slowly—but 
he went. The strain upon my nerves, however, was a little 
severe. 

Perhaps the most obstinate case I ever found was a 
man with only one colony. I did not think there was any 
foul brood there. and‘ stopped while going by on my way to 
the train. The combs were fairly rotten with foul brood. 
The owner stood back about a rod away in the cornfield 
while I opened the hive. When I showed him the 
rotten brood he declared there was just such looking 
brood in every hive in the country. He offered to bet any 
amount of money. He would show this brood to “Doc Smith.” 
I told him he was at liberty to show it to all the bee-keepers 
he could find, but it would make no difference in the end, as 
the inspector was the one to decide. He declared he would 
not destroy his bees, nor allow them to be destroyed. I called 
his attention to the law, how he was laying himself liable. 
“He didn’t care for the law.” My time was limited. I had 
no time to argue, so I drove on. When reaching home I 
wrote him a long letter, sent him a copy of the law,, and a 
notice either to destroy his bees or have them treated inside 
of three weeks. I told him I should call again in three weeks, 
and would shake them off or destroy them, just as he said, 
if he had not done it. When I called he was away, but he 
had left word that I might shake off the bees. I shook them 
and burned the combs. His wife asked if they would not need 
feeding. I told her they certainly would, and gave her full 
instructions how to do it. Of course, I know that the bees 
will not pass the winter alive, but I got rid of the foul brood. 

I think this should be the motto of every inspector, “Get 
rid of the foul brood.” Every case may call for a different kind 
of treatment, but, whatever the treatment, let it end with 
getting rid of foul brood. 

Perhaps some of you may think that each man should be 
treated alike—if you destroy one man’s bees you ought to an- 
other’s. Not so. Here is a man with 100 colonies of bees. 
There may be a few diseased colonies—slightly diseased. He 
thoroughly understands the disease and its treatment, and is 
doing all in his power to rid his apiary of the disease. As 
fast as he finds a diseased colony he treats it. He has a neigh- 
bor half a mile away who has four colonies in box-hives, or 
in frame hives with the combs built crosswise; the hives are 
old and rotten, the combs are rotten with foul brood, the bees 
few in number, and the colonies will all be dead by spring, 
when the bees from the 1oo-colony apiary will come over and 
carry home its diseased honey. The owner may promise to 





destroy the bees but he does not perform. Can you treat 
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these two cases alike? I say no. I burn up the colonies, bees, 
hives and combs, slick and clean, and so far I have succeeded 
without recourse to the law. ; 

Unpleasant business? Well, you try it for awhile, and if 
you do your duty, and “get rid of foul brood,” you will find 
fully as many thorns as roses. 

The professional bee-keepers give no trouble. They give 
every possible help and assistance. They look upon the in- 
spector as a friend. He is the man who can compel an obsti- 
nate neighbor to “clean up”—something that they can’t always 
succeed in doing. 

As I said at the outset, ignorance is the one great ob- 
stacle. Mr. France has gotten out bulletins that have been 
scattered far and wide, and I suppose thev have been a great 
aid in his work. I wrote an article describing the disease, 
giving methods of treatment, together with the law on the sub- 
ject, accompanied by an engraving showing a comb of brood, 
badly diseased, and this was published in one of the monthly 
Lulletins of the Dairy and Food Commission, and he had pub- 
lished 2,500 extra copies. I furnished him a list of 2,000 bee- 
keepers in Michigan, and he sent out copies of the bulletin to 
this list. He gave me 300 or 400 to use in my travels. When 
a bee-keeper complains of foul brood in his vicinity I send 
him a dozen of the bulletins to scatter in his vicinity. By the 
time I get around to visit him the bulletins have done more 
than half of the work. 

Every inspector should have some literature of this kind 
at his disposal, and bee-keepers should take it upon themselves 
to see that it gets into the hands of their neighbors. 


Perhaps some good might be done by writing short arti- 
cles on the subject and having them published in farm papers, 
and in the general newspapers. 

W. Z. HutcHInson. 


Mr. York—Are there any questions you would like to 
ask Mr. Hutchinson? We had this pretty thoroughly dis- 
cussed yesterday. 

Mr. Abbott—I want to make a motion along that line, 
that just occurs to me. Mr. Hutchinson suggests sending 
out these bulletins. It is a thing the National ought to take 
un, and it seems that right now we might start the influence 
that would do some work, and I don’t see why the National 
Association wouldn’t give us a bulletin. I move that we re- 
quest the Governor to request the Secretary of Agriculture 
to issue a bulletin to be distributed with farmers’ bulletins, 
as others are. 

Mr. Moore—I wish to amend this motion materially and 
see if Mr. Abbott will accept it. I move that our convention 
do request the National Association to formally ask the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to take this matter up with them with 
a view of publishing a bulletin such as is mentioned, on foul 


brood. 
Mr. York—Will they be. understood to work through 
the National? 


Dr. Miller—It looks to me this way, if we do that, wait 
for the action of the National, we don’t gain anything. Any- 
thing we do here would do nothing more than to get the 
National to act. If two men ask me a thing that will have 
more effect upon me than if one does it, and if the Governor 
is asked by this society to do a thing, even if they say no and 
somebody else asks it, I think we will do more by making it a 
direct request, and then let the National make the request af- 
terwards. 

Mr. Abbott—I had that in view, and I should like to see 
this motion on its way to Washington tomorrow. I am a 
fellow who does a thing when I think of it, and while I am 
in the notion. That was my reason for making it direct 
I thought first of requesting Mr. Wilson to do it. He will 
do it without any request, and he will second it without a 
request, but we better make the initiative and let Secretary 
Wilson know we mean business, and I know him well enough 
to know that you will get a response at once, and Wilson 
will refer it to Benton. Secretary Wilson is the head, and he 
will attend to it. . 

Mr. Wilcox—Mr. Abbott put in what I was going to say, 
and that is, that Mr. Benton is the man to publish the bulletin, 
and he is well acquainted with the National Association, and 
a personal request from them would probably produce the 
result without any further action. 

Mr. Abbott—My motion is to have it go to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It will go to Mr. Howard and then to 
Mr. Benton, but if Mr. Wilson says it has got to go, it goes. 
If you go to the other end, you commence at the wrong end. 

Dr, Miller—I believe we will gain time if the mover of 





the amendment will think of it right. What do we gain bv 
using our influence second-hand. 

Mr. Moore—I withdraw the amendment. : 

Mr. York—Mr, Abbott, will you please state the motion 
as it is now? 

Mr. Abbott—I move that the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association request the Secretary of Agriculture to 
issue a bulletin on foul brood and other bee-diseases as a 
farmers’ bulletin, to be distributed with other farmers’ bulle- 
tins, and that the secretary be requested, in forwarding the 
motion to the Secretary of Agriculture, to give him such 
statements as to the importance of a bulletin of this kind 
as he may deem necessary. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. York—It might be well for individual members to 
write the Secretary of Agriculture after it goes in. 

Mr. Abbott—I move you that this body ask the General 
Manager of the National Association to second the effort 
we are making, to secure a farmers’ bulletin on foul brood 
through Secretary Wilson. 


Mr. France—The subject was brought up at the Los 
Angeles convention and if we hadn’t gotten into some other 
conflicts, there would have been a motion made on behalf of 
the California convention. I had a talk with Mr. Benton and 
he said, “You bring up your local associations and the more 
that come the better.” It bears its weight. I expect to be 
down in New York in January, and they are going to have 
their individual request for a bulletin, and I think it is not 
far distant before it will be distributed. 


Mr. Smith—As I am chairman of the official board of 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association, I will also have our 
Association make the request. 

Mr. Muth—We have in Hamilton County, Ohio, a bee- 
keepers’ association, and I have the honor ~f being on the 
executive committee, I am glad I am here. 

Mr. York—So are we. 

Mr. Muth—We will have that in writing and forward 
it to Mr. Wilson. We will do that. 

Mr. Abbott—I will see that the Missouri 
sends in one. 

Mr. York—We have the Secretary of the Northern IIli- 
nois Association here. 

J. W. Johnson—I fully decided in my mind that as quick 
as I get home I will write the Secretary of Agriculture and 
request him as we have spoken here. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

Pres. York—Now, before we go on we will take up the 
matter of joining the National in a bodv. We have to do this 
annually in order to have half of the dues we pay here go to 
the National. What will you do about it? 

Dr. Miller—I move that we renew our.action in the 
matter and join the National in a body. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Association 


‘FORMING LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


“Should bee-keepers form local organizations? 
why? i 


If so, 
And how? 

Pres, York—I suppose that means in certain districts of 
the State or county. We have one here in northern Illinois. 
That would be considered a local association. They have one 
in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Abbott—In answer to that I would say that every 
kind of people in every kind of industry on earth should be 
alive with each other and in fraternal help, to help themselves 
and attempt to help everybody else, and that’s one of the best 
reasons for forming these organizations that I know of. I| 
should say yes. As to what they shall do, that’s a matter of 
discussion for each local organization. Everybody sees how 
the matter is. Secretary Wilson will pay more attention to 
a dozen letters which he is sure to get in regard to this talk, 
and every State and every county can do the same thing. 
It isn’t for the interest of the bee-keepers just here in Chi 
cago that it will work. It will work for every bee-keepe1 
even those who never belonged to any association. Let it 
go out that there is an advantage in union if it is only fiv 
people. Take a church of five women and they meet togeth« 
every week and have a real, real good time, and promot 
wonderful good in a community, and it is the same way 1! 
other industries, and it always helps. It helps me to just 
leave my store and go over and talk to John Smith who is in 
the same business. I pretty nearly came all the way from St 
Joseph, Mo., to see Mr. York because he is interested along 
certain lines; simply to get inspiration, suggestions, and help 
That lifts me up. That’s my idea. 
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Mr. York—Mr. Abbott says he very nearly came all that 

to see me. I don’t believe it would pay him, but he 
; he might do that. It would pay sometimes probably 
us to get together and see persons. I have had gentle- 
, come to see me about certain matters, and it seemed 
do them good, and I know it was good for me just to meet 


m. . . . 
Mr. Johnson—I am satisfied that local organization is a 

od thing, and especially in selling honey, but I would like 

nebody to tell us how we are going to get a local organiza- 


Mr. Whitney—I think we will agree that an organization is 
oood thing, but it is sometimes difficult to know how we are go- 
« to get them together. At our place I have taken a little pains 

try to get bee-keepers together at Lake Geneva, and I 
have written half a dozen letters and I don’t get a response 
rom a single individual. We are going to try it, though, 
nd see if we cannot get an organization. I think if we had 
n organization at Lake Geneva, individuals wouldn’t be 
rushing their honey to the grocers at 10 cents a pound as 
hey did, and lose money by it, too. I tell you, an organiza- 
ion is what every county that has a number of individuals 
ngaged in the same business ought to have. 

Dr. Miller—I very strongly suspect that if a man were 
bliged to answer that perhaps he would answer it all right, 
nd he might say—well, I don’t know all about it, and I would 
ike to call on Mr. J. E. Johnson to tell us just how he would 
vo to work to get up an organization in his neighborhood. 

Mr, Johnson—I have been trying to organize an associa- 
tion of our county, and of course, I would like to take in 
ther counties. I have talked with a sreat manv, but I have 





never talked with any but what say it is a good thing, just 


the thing exactly. I have started out a little on that line, and | 


that is to write all the bee-keepers I know of in the county. 
and put an advertisement in the daily paper to get the address 
of all I don’t know, and then try to have a meeting; then 
organize, and your other meetings would depend upon the 
success of that one. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I started an organization in  north- 
western Michigan. I got a notice in all the bee-papers, 
stating that on such a date a meeting for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a local bee-keepers’ association would be held. I 
put a notice in all the daily and weekly papers, and in ad- 
joining counties, and wrote the editors and said I would 
thank them to give a notice of the time. I wrote to some of 
the dailies in Detroit of our attempt to organize, and wrote 
postal cards to any bee-keeper I knew in that county and 
adjoining counties, and asked them personally to come and 
organize an association, and when the time came there were 
about 30 bee-keepers present, and we organized. We have an 
organization there now. 

Mr. York—I want to say that you won’t find the papers 
charging you. anything for the notice, and when you get 
together you will find a date to suit the majority. 

Mr. Niver—We have a bee-keepers’ association. Two 
men started that. Mr. Coggshall and Mr. Morton. They 
announced a bee-keepers’ picnic in June and advertised it 
through the papers, and the bee-keepers from around there 
as far as 25 miles all came to the basket picnic, and they 
rganized that way. It was a large gathering, and it wasn’t 
just bee-keepers, the whole public was invited and it has been 
for I5 years a very prosperous association. 

Mr. York—I don’t think it is necessary to organize a 
county association. There might not be enough in one county. 
Perhaps one county is all right; Hamilton County, Ohio. 
and Cook County, IIl., would be, but we thought best to 
spread out and get more. I don’t think you can have more 
than one really good bee-keepers’ association in a State. 


Mr. Abbott—Another word on the how. Now if there 
hould happen to be only three people come, then there ought 
to be in that crowd that came three people that would make 
the officers. If these gentlemen would go over and say to 
Jones, “Will you act as president?” and to Smith, “Will yo: 
ct as secretary?” and another, “You act as another officer.” 
Vell, now, you meet at my house, and meet whether anybody 
lse comes or not. Elect Jones, Smith, etc. I will give you 

little inside talk. Every reporter is aching for an item 
s much as you are for a free advertisement. You go over 
o the newspaper reporter and tell the longest story you can. 
‘wo people can have an enthusiastic meeting if you want to. 
Cell him the names of the officers, and get the names in all 
he local papers you can, and also have them state that you 
iad an enthusiastic meeting of bee-keepers, and you will have 





nother enthusiastic meeting with a large crowd. You will 


see the next time there will be somebody there to make a 
convention. 

Mr. Whitney—Mr. Abbott has stated just what I intended 
to say. They say some people’s wit comes too late. In 
Ohio I went to Mr. Botsworth, and said, “Will you be presi- 
dent.of the bee-keeners’ association?” He said, “Yes.” And 
I found somebody else that would be secretary, and somebody 
else that would be some other officer, and we got together 
and organized. I drew up the constitution and by-laws and 
there was just enough to make the officers, and it was adver- 
tised that at a certain time we would meet at some promi- 
nent bee-keeper’s place. It was right in the midst of quite a 
number of bee-keepers. Instead of three members we had 50. 

Mr. France—There was a bee-keepers’ organization com- 
menced in Grant County, Wis., by E. France and his son, and 
that’s all who were there. We advertised it through the local 
papers, and those right in our own county didn’t even come. 
In two years we had over sixty. They organized. ; 

Mr. York—I have heard of a father and son having 
an enthusiastic time, but it was in the woodshed. That’s 
not the case here, perhaps. 

(To be continued.) 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Mgrengo, Ill. 














Sister Bee-Keepers Ahead in South Africa. 


In that new land, South Africa, the sisters do not seem 
to be crowded to the rear. The British Bee Journal has re- 
ceived the prospectus of the Horticultural and Training 
College for Ladies at Pinetown, Natal, South Africa, in 
which Miss Ritchie is to be teacher in the apicultural 
branch of the college. 


A Hard Winter on Bees. 


We are having the most severe winter within the mem- 
ory of any one, andI fear the bees will suffer. To-day the 
temperature has risen somewhat, so that I dug my bees out 
of the deep snow, which lay upon the hives to a depth of 2 
feet above the covers. The bees are all alive, but must suf- 
fer, as they have had no cleansing flight since November. 
One colony out of the 22 showed some dysentery. I fear 
there will be much loss of bees this spring because of these 
conditions. Mrs. C. A. BALL. 

Oneida Co., N. Y., Feb. 5. 


Te i 


A Discouraged Sister Revived. 


We have had, in northern New York, two exceptionally 
hard seasons on bees and their owners. Both years, though, 
mine wintered well, but from the time they were put out on 
the stands until frost there was scarcely a day when we 
could work in the yard without starting them robbing. We 
could not “‘even up” feed, or make new colonies to supply 
the spring dwindling, but had to leave them pretty much 
alone. My apiary is rigged for extracted honey. In the 
two seasons described our yard dwindled from 81 colonies to 
64, and in the spring will, of course, be less. 

We gathered last year about 2500 pounds of honey. We 
usually get between three and six tons from our yard. My 
other work has so driven me that I could not read the copies 
of the American Bee Journal thoroughly, and, besides, felt 
discouraged. However, having time, I got together my Bee 
Journals for 1902 and 1903, sorted them out, and started in 
toreadthem. It wasasif scales had fallen from my eyes. 
I don’t believe I will ever again neglect them. 

By the way, my bees are “‘ banner bees ”’ so far as crops 
are concerned. They a/ways bringin more honey than my 
neighbors in this section and Canada. 

I read, and study, and watch, and work, more than the 
above perhaps would imply. (Miss) F. E. WHEELER. 

Clinton Co., N. Y., Jan. 22. 


The foregoing illustrates the advantage of re-reading, 
and brings out a point comparatively new. Not only do we 
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gain in information by reading at our leisure what has been 
hastily readin the busy season, but we are thereby stimu- 
lated to greater efforts, and when discouraged revived. 

















Hasty’s Afterthoushts 





The “‘ Old Rellable’’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 











LOCATING BEES NEAR THE BLOOM. 


A very practical problem for those who are about to 
move, is the one with which Mr. Doolittle wrestles on page 
5. About what’s the difference between locating right in 
the good forage and locating 1’ miles away? His experi- 
ence and observation is that the difference is not very great. 
I can agree as to the main element of the problem. Given 
two fields of clover, one right at hand and one 1% miles 
away, if the latter is yielding a little better the bees will 
choose it and neglect the other—and make money by so 
doing. They seem to esteem three half miles of flighta 
very small matter—and I guess they areright. Time well 
spent (quite apart from the journey) in elaborating the nec- 
tar. It doesn’t follow, however, that two apiaries 1% miles 
apart are equal, or anywhere near equal, in value. Neces- 
sarily there must be limits somewhere, and each apiary 
probably leaves outside its limits several square miles which 
are inside the limits of the other. So the theory and a mul- 
titude of reports agree that there is sometimes great differ- 
ence in the yield of two apiaries no farther apart than the 
distance named. Even a half mile fartherin the wrong 
direction may prevent bees ever finding the edge of a region 
on which they would profitably forage over a good many 
square miles if they only found it once. 


THREE-BOTTOM PLAN TO PREVENT SWARMING. 


Hardly know whatIdothink about the Lyman three- 
bottom plan to postpone swarming. Guess each will have 
to try and find out for himself how much it is worth. Mr. 
Lyman is praiseworthy in the moderation of his claims in 
regard toit. A postponement of three weeks is worth some- 
thing—but fellows like me, they’ll largely continue to let 
alone, and—‘‘ Hope there won’t be much swarming this 
year.” Page 6. 


FOUL BROOD INSPECTION IN COLORADO. 


Those Colorado boys are great—at showing us the holes 
in their clothes—when it comes to foul-brood law and in- 
spection. Three inspectors in succession inspect a bad case, 
and, strange to say, inspection with nothing else done what- 
ever does not cureit. Page 7. 


THE GREAT MAJORITY FAVOR SEPARATORS. 


In some things we get ahead a little in the course of the 
years. Lots of writers used to urge and argue that separa- 
tors could be dispensed with. Now, out of 26 respondents 
22 favor them, and all the others are explanatory instead of 
hortatory in their positions. As between wood and tin, 10 
do not express choice; 6 are for tin; and 12 are for wood. 
Page 10. 

THAT CAR-LOAD OF WIVES. 


Mr. Hadsell makes a good fight for himself about the 
car-load of wives. Guess we shall have to admit that if any 
violation of the proprieties was suggested somebody else 
tacked iton. Page 11. 


PREVENTION OF HONEY GRANULATION. 


Honey kept hot for 36 hours very much safer against 
granulation than that merely heated for a short time. 
Sounds very reasonable, Mr. Weber. Also, not very easy 
to get the arrangements to do that safelyand cheaply ! 
Page 14. 

THE DIFFERENCE IN SUGARS. 


Very likely cane-sugar and beet-sugar are practically 
the same for feeding bees and canning fruit, but a few more 
experimental tests would not be amiss for all that. Chemi- 
cal dicta do not make it a thing of course. You may meet a 
chemist who will tell you that cane-sugar and maple sugar 
are the same—and all common folks of good sense know 
they are not. 





In the most important respect of all—the | 


sweetening power—they are not the same. And the judge 
on the bench, he’ll give you a good, healthy fine if you sell 
them for the same. Chemical analysis does not af present 
reveal any difference; and no one seems to know yet what 
causes manifest differences in flavor and qualities in differ- 
ent sugars. Wouldn’t it be ever so much better if the 
chemist could humble himself to say as much? Page 21. 


DISTURBANCE OF BEES IN WINTER. 


With bees, winter disturbance is usually quite harmful 
—but continuously disturbed is not disturbed at all—pay no 
attention to it. Iwas a little surprised that L. C. Root 
should not be aware of this till he found it out by recent 
experience. Page 14. 











Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill 








Foundation for Use in Sections. 


1. Which kind of foundation do you use in the sections 
when you use whole sheets, thin super or extra thin? 

2. Which way do you cut the foundation? So the cells 
run vertically, or crosswise ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Thin super; when I have tried extra thin 
the bees made too much trouble when no honey was coming 
in by gnawing it down. There might not be the same 
trouble in places where the flow is less uncertain. 


2. Vertically ; the foundation comes from the manufac- 
turers so as to cut in that way, the sheets being generally 


3%x15% . 
———_—_. 5-2 


Getting Queen-Cells Drawn and Grafted. 


Last summer I had trouble getting queen-cells drawn 
and completed. It being said that young bees are desired 
to do thatwork. Iam going totry to get acolony of cell- 
builders in the following manner : 

During the day, when field-bees are flying strongest, 
move a colony to a new location, putting another hive in 
its place, and in it put all uncapped brood and a queen from 
the colony moved. The old bees that were moved would re- 
turn to the old stand, and I think the colony on the new 
stand would contain but few old bees, and when contracted 
to a few frames would be in condition to build cells when 
given grafted cups. NEw YORK. 


ANSWER.—If you operate as you propose, and use a 
strong colony, you would have a good lot of bees of the 
right age for cell-building: But they would not be in the 
best condition for the work. There would be no honey 
coming in for some time, and a discouraged lot of bees are 
not what you want for cell-building. You would get better 
work to leave the hive on the old stand, taking away queen, 
brood, and as few bees as consistent with saving the brood. 
Better still, take the queen with one or two frames of brood 
and adhering bees for a nucleus, and distribute among 
other colonies any brood you do not want left. It is not the 
presence of old bees that does harm, but the absence of 


young bees. 
———— oa ——__—— 


Black or Half-Bloods—Straight Combs—Holy Land Bees. 


1. You will find enclosed, in a little tin box,-a few bees 
which I wish you would give me the description and name 
of the best youcan. I would like to know what kind they 
are, whether Italians or not. There are several different 
colors in the same colony, from dark brown to bright yellow. 


If you can make out what kind of bees they are, and 
that they are not as good as pure Italians, what would be 
the best for me to do, as I produce comb honey only. They 
are descendants from a swarm my father caught about 10 
years ago. They have worked well for me ever since I be- 
gan, which isthree yearsago. I began with one colony, and 
this summer I bought a few, and now I have 18 colonies, 
and will stay with them as long as I can. ; 

The last season was a pretty good one for bees, but it 
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was hindered a whole lot by rain and cold weather. In 
May, 1903, we had a frost that killed all the new leaves on 
the trees, and the spring was cool until late. 

2. Is it necessary to have straight vrood-combs ina 
colony that is run for comb honey only ? 

3, Are the Holy Land bees a different kind from all the 
others, or are they a substitute undera different name? I 
would like a description of them, color, etc. MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. The dozen bees received look like black 
bees with a very little mixture of Italian blood; yet they 
may be half bloods. If all the bees of the colony are like 
the ones sent, the colony is not far from being pure blacks. 
If you have picked out the dark bees, and about half of the 
colony have yellow bands, then they are half bloods. If 
they do not do as good work as you like, it will be worth 
while for you to buy a new queen in the hope of getting bet- 
ter blood. 

2. Yes, it is important to have straight combs whatever 
kind of honey you produce, unless you do not care to handle 
the frames. 

3. The Holy Land is the same as the Palestine, and 
comes from Palestine. They are distinguished as being 
very prolific, and for starting and maturing a great number 
of queen-cells, but for some reason they seem not to be in 
general favor. 





—~i.+> 
—-_><- 


Catnip and Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed. 


Where can I get catnip seed, and when is the best time 
to sow it? Where can I get the Rocky Mountain bee-plant ? 
Iam anxious to improve my bee-pasture. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Order from any seedsman or dealer in bee- 
supplies. If you have no sweet clover in your neighborhood 
you will likely find it worth more than either or both the 
ones you have mentioned. 


——> o> 


Straw Skep Bee-Keeping—Queen Re-Fertilization. 





1. Can you furnish me book references, giving accounts 
of bee-keeping in straw hives or skeps ? 

2. What notes have been recorded that queens are ferti- 
lized more than once? This is believed by some authorities 
to be the case. MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWERS.—1. I do not know of any book now published 
giving instruction for bee-keeping in skeps. 

2. There have been some cases reported in which it was 
believed that queens were fertilized more than once, but I 
am sorry to say that I can not refer youtothem. Itis fair 
to believe that if such cases do occur the occurrence is by no 
means frequent. 


- 





Dead Brood and Bees—Sick Bees. 


1. I had a colony die last week ; it left about15 pounds 
of honey in the brood-frames, so it didn’t starve. Last 
summer it swarmed once‘and stored only about 10 pounds of 
surplus honey. I fear it is foul brood, for I examined the 
brood-frames and there was about 3 inches around that was 
drone-cells, and they were all dead in the cells. They were 
white, and the shape of bees, but they never got out of the 
cells. ‘The empty combs looked rather glossy, and that glue 
had an awful smell. I found a whole lot of old bees dead in 
cells, also; they were stuck in the cells head first, but there 
were not many old bees in the hive when I found that they 
were dead. What do you think caused their death, was it 
foul brood? Can the old hive be used to put a new colony 
in, or not. 

_ 2. Does it hinder the old bees to have enough dead bees 
in the hive to cause a slight smell? What should be done 
with a hive like that ? 

3. Can foul brood be smelled in a hive at this time of 
year, or just in breeding time? 

4. [have a few colonies that stain the wood of the 
\d-frames and the bottom-board with big, black specks. 
t a disease, or is it natural? My brother has a few colo- 
; that does the same way. The stains are abouta \;- 
inch speck, but brown color. My brother claims it is diar- 
rhea, or something like it. What should be done with 
them ? MIssourI. 


\NSWERS.—1. Your finding drone-brood at this time of 
‘rather indicates that it is a case of a drone-laying queen 
—possibly of laying workers. In that case there would be 
fc bees—just as you found—for no worker-bees have been 





reared for some time, and the bees would be dying off from 
old age. Very likely the foul smell was from the mass of 
dead bees. If this surmise is correct, it will be entirely safe 
to use the hive and combs for swarms. 

2. No great harm will come from enough dead bees to 
make a slight smell, but the cleaner the hive the better; so 
it will be well to clean out the dead bees by means of a wire 
bent at the end, or something of the kind. 

3. It is the brood that decays and makes the foul smell, 
and at the time of the year when no brood is present there 
will not be the characteristic smell. 

4. The spots are deposits of fecal matter from bees hav- 
ing the diarrhea. Look up the subject of diarrhea in your 
bee-book. The best help for the bees will be a day warm 


enough for them to fly, so that they can empty their intes- 
tines. 


Flat Hive-Cover with Closed Air-Space. 





Is your zinc-covered hive-cover, with a dead air-space, a 
flat cover ora gable cover? The dead air-space is entirely 
enclosed, is it not ? NEw YorK. 


ANSWER.—The cover is flat, and the air-space is entirely 
enclosed. 


—————q@8 oe __———_— 


Preventing Swarming in an Out-Apiary. 


I keep about 100 colonies of bees all the time, and it is 
about all I can keep in the home-yard. The demand for my 
honey is increasing, so I am thinking about starting an out- 
apiary about 2 milesaway. I run all my bees for extracted 
honey, using the 8-frame Langstroth hive.’ I always fol- 
lowed natural swarming at home, but if I start the out-yard, 
I intend to run the two myself, and my whole trouble will be 
to prevent swarming. I have read everything laid down in 
the American Bee Journal for the last 10 years, as I have 
been a subscriber allthat time. How would it do to cage the 
queen near swarming-time ? and where would you put her 
when caged? Would you leave the cage in the brood-cham- 
ber? Would I haveto keep all cells cut out all of the time, 
or would it be better to put the bees on starters and put the 
brood in an upper story, with a queen-excluder between ? 
Or would the ‘‘ shook’’ swarming plan be better? Give me 
your best plan, as I can’t afford any swarming in the out- 


yard. ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—Try all three ways so as to compare them, 
but Iam pretty sure you won’t like caging the queen, so you 
better try that ona very small scale. Leave the caged queen 
in the brood-chamber, and cut out queen-cells so there will 
be no possibility of the hatching of a queen. As you are 
working for extracted honey you can give abundant room, 
and that alone will prevent most swarming. The second 
plan you mention is a certain prevention of swarming with 
some, but not withall. Try that and shaking swarms, side 
by side, and see which works best. Possible either plan 
will be a success. 





Outdoor Wintering—Shipping-Cases. 


1. In wintering bees on the summer stands, what were 
the longest periods between flights that brought them 
through in fair condition ? 

2. Have you any record of successful outdoor wintering 
when the thermometer went from zero to 18 degrees below 
as frequently as this winter, averaging about 3 nights per 
week ? 

3. Is it of great benefit to have the temperature warm 
enough for the cluster to change position in the hive with- 
out having a flight ? 

4. What is the object in manufacturers making ship- 
ping-cases to hold only 20 sections of the 4x5x13 plain, 
thus taking 5 cases to hold 100, when 5-row, 5 in a row, 
would require but 4, and look better, or, if 4-row is standard, 
it seems possible to get6 inarow? The size of sections 
makes no difference in the price in this locality. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


ANSWERS.—1. Idon’t know. Thequestion is an inter- 
esting one, and I throw it open for our constituency. Has 
any one ever had a colony come through in fair condition 
after having been confined to the hive 100 days without a 
flight, of course, outdoors? If any of you has gone beyond 
this, please tell us how far. 

2. Not in my own experience ; but my experience in out- 
door wintering is very limited. Justas you put the ques- 
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tion, there is nothing very difficult, for you say nothing 
about the length of time of confinement. A colony might 
go through all right with the thermometer zero to 18 below 
all winter long, if that colony could have a flight often 
enough. 

3. Yes, it might make the difference between life and 
death. A colony might in a long spell of cold have all the 
stores within reach used up, and a spell warm enough to 
reach out for more would save them. 

4. The effort is to have as small a variety of cases as 
possible, so a case of a given size is made to take more than 
one kind of sections. You can have shipping-cases made 
any size you like, but it will cost a little more to have an 
odd size made. 





ow 
—_ - 


Perhaps It Was Catalpa Honey. 

On page 42, in giving an answer to a question on honey 
of a peculiar flavor, you asked for help. I have something 
to offer on the subject, although it may not amount to any- 
thing. I have never seen anything about catalpa honey in 
print. Is it a common or uncommon thing? It is very sel- 
dom that catalpa yields honey here, but when it does it is 
something like the description on page 42. Although I 
would not call it purple in shade, still I would not know 
what else to call it. 

Once before, in speaking of some honey you liked ex- 
tremely well, I thought it might be catalpa honey. If Iam 
mistaken in thinking catalpa honey is almost unknown, I 
will be glad to find out better. MiIssourl. 


ANSWER.—I think you are quite right in thinking cat- 
alpa honey is little known. Certainly itis ‘‘in this local- 
ity,’ although there are very few catalpas here. I hardly 
think enough honey has ever been obtained from it here to 
be recognized. You will be doing a good thing if you watch 
it down closely and tell us what you find out. 








Keeping Down Increase. 

As Iam working for comb honey, how would it work to 
set the hives close together in pairs, and when there are 
queen-cells started, shake the bees of both colonies into one 
empty hive, with 2-inch starters of foundation; set the 
‘* shook ’’ swarm where the 2 hives stood, removing the lat- 
ter to a new stand, and in 8 days shake the bees from one 
of the hives that were shook before, leaving the other old 
queen with the last shaken swarm? Or would it be better 
to kill the old queen and let them rear a new one? Would 
any of the colonies so treated be likely to swarm? I will be 
so busy in swarming-time that I cannot devote the time to 
them that I should. I donot care for much increase, but 
want strong colonies. I am a beginner, and will be glad to 
receive any advice you may give. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—You would have a powerful colony from 
uniting the two, but it is not certain that they would store 
more than if shaken singly, especially if the season is very 
long, for in about six weeks the united colony will be no 
stronger than each separate colony would have been. If I 
understand you correctly, you would unite the parent colo- 
nies 8 days later, allowing them one of the old queens. 
There would be much danger of their swarming. If allowed 
to rear a young queen, they would not be likely to swarm ; 
but remember, that if you actually shake the combs it means 
injury or death to the young queens in the cells. 


attains 
-_- 


Planting for Honey—Clipping Queens. 





This has been a hard winter on bees; we are having 
more snow than we have had for 16 years, at least that is 
what they say. I don’t know, as I am only 15 years old. 


I believe that half of the bees in Van Buren County will 
be, or are, dead. I fed the bees of one of our neighbors Jast 
week ; he had 9 colonies in the fall, and 6 of them have 
starved already, and that is the way all around here. 

We have hada very poor year for honey. Oneof our 
neighbors had 18 colonies, spring count, increased to 22, 
and got the enormous amount of 200 pounds of comb honey, 
and half his bees have starved to death now. , 

I think this is a very poor place to keep bees. If a bee- 
keeper gets 50 pounds of honey he thinks he has an excel- 
lent crop. Fruit isabout all that is grown here, and very 
little clover, and that is mostly the red clover. What I am 
after is to sow something especially for bees. Catnip is a 





very good honey-plant. Icould get all the seed I wanted, 
but we have light, sandy soil here, and I read in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal that it does not do well in light soil. 

In one of the bee-books (I have ‘‘ Bees and Honey ”’ ) it 
tells of a lot of different kinds of honey-plants. 

1. Where can I get the seed or plants of the cleome, 
mammoth mignonette, motherwort, figwort, and others ? 

2. I want to set out some basswood, or linden, for honey, 
but the basswood around here seems to be different from 
your basswood. We hardly notice them blossom, and the bees 
don’t seem to work at it much. My father and mother came 
from Germany, and they say that when the linden blossoms 
there the tree is just white from top to bottom with bloom. 
I can get what they call European linden from a nursery in 
New York. Have youever seen any? Ifso, would you ad- 
vise me to try them here ? 

3. How does the honey-locust compare with the linden 
in yielding nectar? 

4. Do you think it is all right to use comb 4 or 5 years 
old? Wm. Baker, living % mile west, says that when the 
bee hatches from the cell it leaves a thin skin in the inner 
wall, which the bees do not clean out, and after a couple of 
years the cells are shorter and the bees are smaller. I think 
he is right, for if you take old comb you will find a lot of 
very thin skins in the bottom of the cell. I have read noth- 
ing in the bee books or papers about it. 

5. We bought some supers with sections and comb in 
them, but the comb is one and two years old. Should we 
give it to the bees again to store honey in? It is just about 
half built. 

6. Is there much use in clipping the queen’s wings if I 
divide the colony and keep the queen-cells out, and look 
after them about every week ? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. From a seedsman or some dealer in bee- 
supplies. = 

2. Your lindens or basswoods are probably just the 
same as here, and the probability is that they yield just as 
much honey. Some years théy don’t do much. I don’t 
know for certain, but I doubt that the European would do 
any better. If you have no sweet clover, you would do well 
to sow some. Don’t be discouraged about your locality. 
Lots of bee-keepers don’t average 50 pounds to the colony. 

3. Not nearly so good. 

4. That subject has been pretty well thrashed out in the 
bee-papers, and you need not worry about old combs. One 
European authority took the trouble to measure what old 
and new cells contained, and he found no difference. I have 
combs twice as old as you are, and I don’t see that bees 
reared in them are any smaller than those reared in new 
combs. . 

5. If kept in good condition I would use it. 

6. Yes, indeed; after you have done all that, if your 
queen is not clipped, some fine day when you’re not looking 
she’ll fly away with a swarm. 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,”’ written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


——_——+-0-______ 


Los Angeles Convention Report.—We find we have 
left some complete sets of the American Bee Journal con- 
taining the full report of the proceedings of the convention 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Los An- 
geles, Calif., in August, 1903. There are 14 copies in a set. 
in order to close them out quickly, we will send them, post- 
paid, for only 10 cents a set, in stamps or silver. Better 
order az once if you want them. 


tis 
-_o > 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. A. J. Cook; 
44 pages ; price, postpaid, 30 cents. This is by the same 
author as ‘‘ The Bee-Keepers’ Guide,”’ and is most valuable 
to all who are interested in the product of our sugar-maples. 
No one who makes maple sugar or syrup should be without 
it. Order from the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


(HE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
$i a year, in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
ents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


rHE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ dec04” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1904. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
eceipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon appli- 


cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 

ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

id.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 

Annual Membership a $1.00. 


General Manager ont oTreegure 
.F RANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


t?” If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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e contains hundreds of them obtained 

by BUCKEYPINCUBATON users in all paste “ the 

A ve Send for a copy andread the proof.’ .It is free. 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Box 58, Springfield, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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VES AND SEC- 
TIONS. DADANT’S FOUNDATION. ROOT’S 
SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC., ETC. 
LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 
213-215 W. 2d Street, DaveNnPorRT, Iowa. 





5A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TREES Fruits ete, best root- 





200 vascogee. Also A 
ed stock. Gen 


uine, cheap. pie currants mailed for 
0c. Desc. price list trea LEWIS RORSCH, Fredonia, N- XY. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








OXYGEN 


TREATMENT for 


WEAK LUNGS 


The Certain, Pleasant, Quick and 
Permanent cure for diseases of 
Lungs, Heart and Nervous System, 
Full particulars on application, 
Free. DR. PEIRO, —, 

52 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Please mention Bee Journal. Dept. 314. 















Some Apiary Stock at a Bargain ! 


We offer for sale, from our stock of bee-supplies, the following list, some of which is new, 


and the balance as good as new: 


20 Wood-bound 10-frame Zinc Honey-Boards ...........-+6+++++ +0005 15c each. 
1080 New, Clean, Wired Extracting Cambs (L. size).............. ....15¢ each. 
420 New L. Brood-Frames with full sheets wired wustatien. pipveaxuels 10c each. 
400 Good L.. Brood-Combs . ieee 12c each. 
1“ New Model” Solar Wax- E xtractor ‘igiass 26x60 in. ). pasaese cesses 8.00. 

1 Wooden Honey-Tank with galvanized iron bottom (holds 1800 lbs.) 10.00. 


16-inch Comb Foundation Mill....... 
1 10-inch Comb Founnation Mill...... 


15.00. 
25.00. 


100 New L. 10 fr. Dovetailed Hives (each consisting of a Body, Cover 


and Bottom-Board—all nailed) .... 


95c each. 


If you order Combs and Hives, the Combs can be put right into the hives and shipped in that 


way. All the above can be shipped promptly, so long as they last. 
do YOU want out of the lot? or do you want it all? 


above list.) 
Address, 


Also BEES AND QUEENS, and Stanley Queen Incubator. 


First come, first served. What 
(No order filled for less than $5.00 from the 
Send for free Circular 


ARTHUR STANLEY, DISION, ILL. 





LINKED TOGETHER 


City—Town—Country. With telephone connection the farmer is 


next door to everywhere and everybody. 


When in need of extra 


help onthe farm, or repairs for machinery from town or city 
the telephone proves of inestimable value. 


Stromberg-Car!ison 
Telephones ' 


are connecting more farmers to money saving advantages than all 
theother makescombined. Wherever the best service at lowest cost 


in the end is desired, the “‘strong ’phones” are selected. 


stamps for 128-page 
ALL, or we send 


Send five 2c 


e telephone book for the manthat wants to know 
k F- 4 “Telephone Facts for Farmers” 


free, 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE CO., ROCHESTER, WN. Y., AND CHICAGO, ILL, 
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FROM MANY FIELDS 








Selling Honey to Grocers. 


We sell by the case to retail grocers. The 
fellow who talks of weight and wants large 
profits sells 50 pounds. The fellow that is 
satisfied with a reasonable profit sells 1000 in 
the same time. This has been our experience 
for the past 3 years. We tell the one he needs 
no honey, and the other he will be supplied 
as long as we can produce it, and he gets the 
cream, when the crop runs light. A lively 
grocer in any of these small towns can sell 
1000 in the fall and early winter. If he is just 
a penny too high he will lose half his trade; 
if he goes 2 cents too high he might as well 
throw the honey overboard. 

A. C. HUNSBERGER. 


Northampton Co., Pa., Jan. 29. 





A Long-Continued Drouth. 


As to the coming season in Southern Cali- 
fornia, everything points toward an absolute 
failure. There has been alittle over half an 
inch of rain to this date, and if that makes 
the heart of a bee-man glad he is easily 
pleased. I do not believe there will be enough 
honey gathered here this season to feed the 
bees. 

I recently took a trip to my apiary, nearly 
30 miles from this city, and never, since living ° 
here, have I seen everything so dried up and 
parched by long-continued droutb. 

The American Bee Journal is a most wel- 
come visitor each week, and the report of the 
Chicago-Northwestern Convention, in the 
issue of Jan. 28, is good reading. 

ALBERT ROZELL. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Feb. 4. 





Satisfied with Last Season. 


I feel very well satisfied with the past 
season. I started with 9 colonies and in- 
creased to 17. I had 700 pounds of comb 
honey. Spring was very backward, wet and 
cold. The first swarm came on June 26. I 
shook five of my colonies into Danz. hives, 
and am well pleased with them. I took some 
of my 4x5 sections tothe county fair. There 
was a good display of honey, and some of it 
very nice. Mine were the only plain sections 
there. I received Istonit. On the closing 
day of the fair, I took my honey to one of the 
largest stores in Aurora and showed it to the 
manager; he was very anxious to get the 
whole crop of section honey. I received 2.60 
acase (20 sections), and the shipping-cases 
returned. They called my attention to some 
honey they had on the counter, and said they 
were paying three cents more a pound for 
mine. Most of the honey I have seen in the 
stores is just as it came from the supers. 


My bees are in the cellar. We have had so 
far a very mild winter, and very dry; no snow 
atall. If it takes snow to bring white clover 
through the winter I am afraid we will be 
minus the clover. There is a good deal of 
alfalfa around me, but I have been quite disap- 
pointed in it. The bees do not seem to work 
much on it, but it may be on account of the 
past two seasons being very wet. 

FRANK M. RosEMAN. 


Hamilton Co., Neb., Feb. 5. 





Colors and Flavors of Honey. 


I notice Dr. Miller’s error, on page 71, in at- 
tributing my suggestion regarding New Hamp- 
shire’s sample of honey to Missouri instead of 
New York. 


The error is of no consequence whatever; 
but the great difference in distance and of 
climate between Missouri or New York and 
New Hampshire might be considered as bring- 
ing the influence of locality into the consider- 
ation. New Hampshire and New York, vicin- 
ity of Albany, would not vary much in cli- 
matic influences, and therefore the honey from 
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DITTMER’S FOUNDATION Wactesk?- 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANEST 
AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. nd forsamples. Work- 
ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. Beeswax always wanted at Highest Price. 


A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. . 


Send at once for Catalog, with prices and discounts, 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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2 percent Discount 
IN FEBRUARY 
On all orders where cash 
accompanies. We fur- 
nish everything needed 
in the Apiary. 
Catalog and price-list 
FREE. 
AGENCIES. 


KRETCHMER Mpc. Co., 
Chariton, Iowa. 
TRESTER SuPPLy Co.,, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
SHUGART & OUREN, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Cuas. MEYERS, Leipsic,Ohio, 
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Bé6-Supplles Exclusively | 


A Complete Line of LEWIS’ fine BEE-SUPPLIES. 

DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 

BINGHAM’S Original Patent SMOKERS and KNIVES. 

ROOT’S EXTRACTORS, GLOVES, VEILS, etc. 

QUEEN-BEES and NUCLEI in season. In fact, anything needed in the 
‘** Bee-Line,’ at 

FACTORY PRICES HERE IN CINCINNATI, 

Where Prompt Service is yours, and Freight Rates are Lowest. 
cial Discount for Early Orders. Send for Catalog. 


THE FRED W MUTH C0 {| We’re successors to nobody / 51 Walnut St, 
8 + 


| Nor nobody’s successors tous; CINCINNATI, O, 
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xoxick Weiss’ Foundation x 


Is guaranteed to stand at the head for quality and workmanship, as it is made by the latest 
process sheeting, and purifying wax, and will defy competitors in its quality and purity. 
Send for Sample and Catalog, and be your own judge. WORKING WAX A SPECIALTY. 
Friend Bee-Keeper, now is the time FOR LESWA in your wax and have it worked into 


fo 
Foundation. HIGHEST PR PAID F BEESWAX Cash, 32c; trade,33c. Impure wax 
not accepted. A inf line RIG Ba ttn ‘ag ‘ 


AUGUST WEISS, Greenville, Wis. 
88k 88 888 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 a a 
-BEE-SUPPLIES 


|] PAYS to R. H. SCHMIDT CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 
SASL 


Please mention Bee vournal when writing. 


LICE SAP LIFE 


That’s how they live and thrive, 
You can’t have healthy, profitable 
fowls or stock and have lice too, Let 


Lambert’s Death to Lice 


YANALALSLALaLaly 





to send your orders a distance of 10,000 miles 
FOR 








That’s what 
you get when your 
incubator is fitted and 
governed with the Compound 


ACME REGULATOR 


Catalog of Lamps, Incubator Sup- 


Hea. 








take care of the verminand you will 

=m plies.free. Ask about plans for be more busy taking care of the pro- 
building machines at cost. fits. Makes sitting hens comfortable. 

The H.M.Sheer Co., Box 25 Sample 10 cents; 100 oz., 1.60 by ex- 

Quincy, Wh. ? press. “Pocket Book Pointers” free, 


D J. Lambert, Box 797, Apponaug, R. |. 
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the same plants and flowers might be consi: 
ered to be similar in both localities. 

White wild aster honey is water-white i: 
color; it is a different shade from that fron 
any of the clovers or from basswood. Whe: 
the honey is sealed over, the cappings have 
the slightest shade of lilac or light blue in 
color. The honey is gathered from the sma! 
light-blue wild asters. There is another vari 
ety of wild asters, the flowers of which are 
much larger and of a decided purple color. | 
have never seen the bees work on tbis large 
variety. 

Goldenrod honey is distinctly different from 
aster honey. It isof a beautiful amber color, 
and very sweet and agreeable. I consider it 
superior to buckwheat honey in flavor. Buck- 
wheat honey is very much darker than golden 
rod honey. : 

Some seasons we have much more golden- 
rod honey; but this fall we had none except- 
ing what was gathered during the buckwheat 
season. , 

Sumac honey is also of an amber color; but 
the flavor is not as inviting as that of golden- 
rod. We sometimes have considerable sumac 
honey. STEPHEN DAVENPORT. 

Albany Co., N. Y., Feb. 1. 


Wintering Bees. 


I have been keeping bees two summers, and 
this makes the second winter I have had to 
battle. The fall of 1902 I faced the winter with 
7 colonies, in what I supposed was winterlng 
condition, but I learned in the spring of last 
year, when I found that I had only 2 colonies 
alive, that I did not undéfstand wintering 
bees very well that time. I bought more bees 
and read the American Bee Journal, and stud- 
ied the habits of bees more, and last fall had 
14 colonies to winter. During the summer | 
tried to.get the colonies as strong as possible, 
for Lbelieved then, and J do now, that success- 
ful wintering depends more on the conditions 
inside of the hive than it does on the outside. 

I have all 8-frame dovetailed hives except 
one,which has 16-frames. Some double-walled, 
and some singled-walled. At the close of the 
honey-flow I wanted my hives full of honey, 
and those whose frames were not ful/ I fed 
with sugar syrup until they were fw//. 

The double-walled hives I just put the cover 
on with no packing over the bees at all; two 
single-walled hives Fons winter-cases on, and 
two I did not, all being on the summer stands 
exposed to the weather, and although this has 
been the coldest winter here for 35 years, my 
bees were in excellent condition yesterday, 
for, as it was a warm day, I just looked into 
the hives to see them. 

I believe if bees have plenty of stores they 
will winter just as well on the summer stands 
as in a cellar, although it is an indisputable 
fact that the more bees are protected from the 
cold the less food they will consume. 

W. W. Jacoss. 

Middlesex Co., Mass., Jan 25. 


Management of Swarming. 


March 18 my bees were taken from the cel- 
lar strong in bees and with plenty of honey in 
the hives. From April 12 to 15, I lost 9 
queens, the most of them being 10 monthsold; 
7 of these queenless colonies reared young 
queens, and 2 colonies I united with other 
colonies. On May 31 hived the first swarm, 
which was the first of the swarming season. 
During May I had 22 swarms, and by this 
time the white clover was in full bloom, and | 
was anxious to keep the colonies strong with 
bees. I commenced cutting out queen-cells, 
but besides its being useless (for as fast as | 
would cut them out they would build them 
again), italso made a great deal of trouble 
taking off one or more supers that I already 
had on the hives, so I concluded to let them 
swarm, hiving the swarms in a box made fo! 
that purpose, having a 24inch hole at the top 
and both ends covered with wire screen for 
ventilation. As soon as a swarm was hived 
in this swarming-box I would carry them to 
cool place, keeping them confined until even 
ing, when I would take a colony that had cas! 
a swarm not more than 6 days before, cut ov 
‘all queen-cells, and put an empty super on top 
I would get the box with the swarm, dum 
them on the frames in the empty super, pu 
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e cover, and when I would look in the 
ing I would find the queen busy laying. 
this plan I kept strong coloniesand busy 
worsers, a8 their desire to swarm had been 
ed; whereas by checking their desire, 
continually cutting out queen-cells, the 
t get stubborn, loaf and hang out, and re- 
fuse to work. The most of those old, made- 
ew colonies, as I call them, stored about 250 
pounds of comb honey. From 36 colonies 
that | managed in this way, only one at- 
tempted to swarm some 4 or 5 weeks later. 
Care should be taken not to let the swarm 
work any in the hiving-box, or else there 
would be fighting, but, by keeping them con- 
fined during the day they are homeless, and 
those in the hive, with which they are to be 
united, are homeless, and their queen-cells 
have been cut away, and they will unite with- 
out the least attempt at fighting, and catch- 
ing the queen of the swarm; or any kind of a 
een can be introduced in this united colony. 
H. B. StuMPE. 
Stephenson Co., Ill., Jan. 30. 


Hard Winter on Bees. 


Ever since Noy. 20 the winter has been hard 
on the bees. They will all die out if they 
don’t have close attention. The honey crop 
was light here last year. G. D. Hawk. 

Sullivan Co., Tenn., Jan. 29. 





Results of the Season of 1903. 


I began the season of 1903 with 85 colonies 
(that is, I entered the honey-flow), and closed 
with 131 colonies, all of which I think are 
alive to-day? I harvested a crop of 2000 
pounds of extracted honey and 6000 pounds of 
comb honey. The extracted honey was nearly 
all soldas fast as it wasripe, at 10 cents per 
pound. The comb, or section honey, I sold at 
15 cents straight, and all sold except about 
1200 pounds. I did not work for extracted 
honey, but extracted all the sections not fit to 
grade No. 1 or better—except what our own 
or a few near neighboring families have used ; 
and, by the way, in cleaning sections quite a 
good many were marred or broken out alto- 
gether. These were cut out, put into jars and 
filled with extracted honey, a /a H. H. Hyde, 
as an experiment. There were some 3 or 4 gal- 
lon jars of it, and say! after they had granu- 
lated, one would never know that the combs 
were mixed in, in eating it with bread or pan- 
cakes; of course, if eaten alone some of the 
om would remain in the mouth. I don’t 

think I should cut out any combs that were 
not leaking, or otherwise unfit for market, 
but I certainly would not feel that any great 











er design of free catalog of the Buckeye 
Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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BEE- SUPPLIES !: 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. & 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. & 
é 


RK 


Prompt Service 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
ee ee eee Se 


¢ 2 Percent Discount 25st" 
of February 4 AXAX 
Send for our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. Our 


HIVES and SECTIONS are perfect in workmanship and material 


By sending in your order Now, you will save money, and 
secure prompt shipment. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. » sa 















BEE-KEEPERS, 


Why wait until the last dog is hung before ordering your Supplies? Re- 
member, you get 2 percent discount from catalog prices this month only, 
and this with the low freight-rates from Toledo, permits us to save you 
money. Is’not this worthy of your consideration? Remember, we sell 


Root’s Goods at their Factory Prices. 


We also have the largest and most complete line of Poultry Supplies 
of any house in the West. 

HONEY AND BEESWAX wanted at alltimes. Send to-day for our free 
illustrated Catalog, which describes many useful articles for the Apiary. 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, 





arsh field Manu facturing Co. 


Our specialty i is making SECTIONS, and they are 
the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated pala and 
Price-List. ; 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 











She -80 Far 
j 2 200 Egg 
INCUSATOR 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


Gro. MH. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 
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Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 

Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens ; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H.W.WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2l; 46-48 Central Ave, 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. Cl ; e 
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INCUBATORS 
sno BROODERS 


ete” 7. 
Cover design of the free catalog of Chas. A. 
Cyphers, of Buffalo, " 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to Build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 


Prize Collection Radish, 17 varieties; Lettuee, 


12 kinds; Tomatoes, 11 the 


finest; Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion, 8 best varieties; 10 
Spring-flowerin 
@U 


Bulbs—65 varieties in all. 
ARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 
PAPA PA AAP PPA PP PPP PPP PPP PP PIX 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive this valuable 

collection of Seeds postpaid, together with my new 
Instructive, Beautiful Seed and Plant Book, 
tells all about the Best varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc. 


H.W. Buckbee vepe to, kock FORD, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
100 colonies, or less, 
of BE«S for SPOT 


Wanted to Buy! srsiesior Spor 


Northampton Co.. Pa. State kind of hives used 
and price wanted. Crystal Poultry Yards, 
88 So. Franklin St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 


SA4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Ww INVITE all readers of the AMER- 
ICAN Bee JOURNAL who seek a col- 
lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


Mount Union Gollege 


Our motto in all departments is ““Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 


Our scholastic training is equal to the 


best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 
mses for a year, aside from “he cloth- 
ing and traveling, less than $2n.. Co- 
education, health conditions, mor,‘ and 
religious influence, superior. 
Send for catalog. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 











loss had occurred to those that got marred and 
were unfit to go to the retail store. 

I have 111 colonies of bees in the celldr in 
apparently first-class condition, however there 
may be many a slip between now and spring. 
Twenty colonies at an out-yard appeared all 
right at the last examination. 

The ground has been nearly bare of snow, 
and only a few cold days, hence a fine winter. 

Sioux Co., Iowa, Jan. 25. ’. W. Hatt. 





Experience With Bees. 


In the early winter of 1900 we bought 5 
colonies of native bees, which we put into the 
cellar; two of them molded badly and died, 
leaving a little honey in the hives; the other 
8 came out in fair condition, producing 125 
pounds of honey, and increasing to7 colonies, 
2 of which starved to death during the win- 
ter; the remainder (5) gave us 50 pounds of 
comb honey, and increased to 10; these we 





Seed Corn. 


Choice Leaming, hand-shelled. 2 bus. sk., 
$2,40. Ordernow. J. F. MICHAEL. 
SA2t R.1, WINCHESTER, IND. 


TENNESSEE 
UEENS ----<< 


Dangiteee of Select Im- 
 GS> g rted Italian, Select 

; ong-Tongue (Moore’s), 

LF and Select Golden, bred 
3% miles apart, and mated 
to Select Drones. Noim- 
pure bees within 3 miles, 
and but few within 5 
miles. No disease; 31 
years’ experience. All 
mismated queens replaced 
free. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed, 








Price before July Ist. After July Ist. 

| ©. 1 .. 
Untested ...... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 
Select 1.00 500 9.0 .75 4.25 8.00 
) 150 800 15.00 1.25 650 12.00 
Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 800 15.00 
Se CUD 6 occ nbeundansaas oec5es $3.00 each 

Send for Circular. 


JOAN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Incubator Cleanliness Necessary.—Many ex- 
perienced operators of incubators have often 
deplored the fact that many incubators have so 
little room for the little chicks underneath the 
egg-tray. Then,again,a few machines have 
considerable room in this space, but the chick- 








tray is so constructed that it is extremely un- 
pleasant and difficult to clean thoronghly and 
disinfect the inside after the hatch is over. 

To overcome these objections was "oy 


that set the Gem Incubator people to figuring. 
A great many incubator users unite in deciding 
that the Gem fulfills the mecessary conditions. 

There are other points of superiority about 
the Gem that would be interesting to mention, 
which are taken upin detailin the handsome 
new catalog. This catalog is free. Write to 
the Gem Incubator Company, Box 52, Dayton, 
Ohio, and kindly mention the American Bee 


‘sé EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind- 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid,$1 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
and Bargain Sheet. Agents wanted. 


D. Hill, Sssce%2. Dundee, til. 





Mention this 








We challenge the world to pro- 
duce a more prolific, early, big 
eared corn variety than Salzer’s 
Home Builder, so named be- 
cause 50 acres of this fine corn 
yielded so heavily in 1902, that its 
net proceeds built a beautiful home 
for the lucky possessor. See catalog. 

Here are some of the yields our 
customers had of this corn in 1903: 

157 bu. per acre. 
By John Flagel, La Porte Co., Ind, 
160 bu. per acre. 
By O. E, Michael, Mont. Co., O, 
6 bu. per acre. 
By Richard Spaeth, Lake Co., Ind, 
198 bu. per acre. 

By J. D. Walker, Hamblem Co., 

Tenn 
220 bu. per acre. 

By Lawrence Scheistel, Ogemaw 
Co., Mich. 

225 bu. per acre. 

By J. W. Massey, Crockett Co., 
Tenn, 

804 bu. per acre. 

Ray Stearns, Ransom Co,, N. D. 
says: ‘‘Ripened in 120 days. 
Vielded 304 bu. per acre. Next 
year I will grow 400 bu. per acre 
from it.” 


National @ats. 
Enormously prolific. Does well 
everywhere. It won't let your acre 
produce less than 100 bu. Try it. 


Billion Dollar Grass. 
Most talked of grass in America. 

Would be ashamed of itself if it 

yielded less than 14 tons of splendid 
ay per acre. 


For 10c. in Stamps 
and the name of this paper, we 
will gladly send you a lot of farm 
seed samples, well worth $10.00 to 
get a start with, together with our 
mammoth 140 page Mlustrated 
eatalog, describing rich novel- 
tiesas AridLandBarle Macaroni 
Wheat, Two Foot Oats, Pea Oat, 
Teosinte, Victoria 
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The American Prohibition Year Book for 1°04 
is meeting with popular favor. It is having a 
good sale in all parts of the country, and is be- 
ing sent to foreign lands. This publication is 
now in its fourth year. It appears annually. It 
is standard authority on the liquor question. 
Its 100 pages are full of the best facts and sta- 
tistics. Its departments, in addition to the Al- 
manac, are otal Abstinence, Criminology, 
Cost of the Drink Traffic, Legislation, Results 
of Legislation, Election Figures, and Orgau'- 
zations. Every phase of the drink question '5 
covered. This book is just the thing for those 
entering village no-license or county-option 
campaigns. Pastors use it in preparing tem 
ag sermons, and it is also popular with 

unday-school workers and young people’s So 
cieties, as well as temperance workers. Price, 
cloth, 35 cents, postpaid; paper cover, 15 cents 
post-paid. Address, United Prohibition Press 
92 La Salle St., Chicago, I}. 

MADE. » 


FENCE Strong, Chicke: 


ht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesa! 
eT eazy Catalog Fre« 

: COILED SPRING FENCE CO. — 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 5. 4 


Pleas: mention the Bee Journal 
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ered in a darkened chamber. This seemed 

a good place until about March 1, when 

ees became restless and began to crawl 

if the hives, many never returning to 

again. 

Ve lost only 2 colonies last winter, while 

al neighboring bee-owners lost their 

» stock. Of our remaining 8, 6 were 

y strong, increased to 12, and gave about 

pounds of comb honey. Eight weeks of 

jrouth (April to June), then 3 weeks of rain, 

owed by cold and damp weather, seemed to 

the main white clover flow just as the 
sections were nicely started. 

We had 2 prime swarms to unite, and they 

produced more than half of our crop; which 

oves to me that the number of colonies is 

not so important as strength of numbers per 

colony. Howarp H. Hovse. 

Oneida Co., N. Y¥., Oct. 21. 


Wiring Frames. 


In wiring frames, many of the plans I have 
tried, but none of them work as well in my 
b ands as the following: 

{ first prepare a gauge, by using an end-bar 
with a cleat, or stop-block nailed across one 
end. On a line through the middle I drive a 
tack or sharp nail, far enough to make a little 
prick-mark, one for every wire I want, and 
where I want the wires. Then on top of this 
[ nail another end-bar to keep the tacks from 
being pushed back. Then with the stop-block 
end of the gauge in my right hand, my thumb 
and finger as guide, the thumb and finger of 
my left hand as guide on the other end, the 
frame hung on any convenient corner or pro- 
ection, the top-bar to the left, I press the 
guage on the end of the frame, with the stop- 
block against the lower corner, hard enough 
to leave little prick-marks on the other end of 
thesame. At each of these marks I drive 
through from the outside of the frame a No. 
18 flat-head wire-nail, long enough to project 
inside 144 or % inch. With a small pair of 
pliers J turn a hook on the nail enough to 
keep the wire in while stringing itin the 
frames (a little experience soon teaches which 
way to turn each hook so the wire will not 
slip out before you get it properly fastened.) 
My wire (I use No. 30) is ona spool or reel, 
fastened so it will unwind, the wire passing 
under double-pointed tacks, driven out of 
line enough to give the proper tension; I 
twist a little loop on the end of the wire and 
draw out about what I will want for the frame 
and hook the loop on the first hook, then 
across the frame horizontally to the corres- 
ponding hook on the opposite side and down 
that side to the next hook, then back to the 
side | started from, and so continue to the 
last hook. With the thumb and finger of my 
left hand I hold the wire in the last hook 
while with a rather dull jack-knife I cut the 





Great Scott Incubator case has no 
invisible cracks and porous seams 
to waste the precious heat that 
starts chick germs into life. The 
Greut Scott Incubater is rigid; 
strong; easily regulated; causes no 
worry; gives high per cent hatch- 
es. Ask now for free catalogue. 


Scott Incubator Company, 
Box 93 Indianapolis, Indiana 


it you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR His 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


~al Discounts to the Trade. 


WEAK #— ~ 


EYES ; 
B ENnep 


AT HOME. 
GUARANTEED 


Cataracts, Granulated L ids, Inflammation, 
Eye Growths, Optic Nerve Diseases, Failing 
Eyesight and all eye diseases can be cured 
without the knife at homeat little cost and 
no no pain by the 


~~ Chilian Eye Treatment 


Our sytem saves vou money. Nothingtopay for but actual 
son A used. Complete new scientific outfit FREE for 
applying the medicine to the eye. Saves half of it. Does the 
work as wellas a nurse. A guarantee to cure or money back 
That's the way we do business. Fine illustra‘ed box k FREE. 
Ittells thestory. Send no money, but deseribe your case 


Chilian Remedy Co. ., 676 Street, Bushnell, lilinols 


A HEAT HOLDER 












































TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


For Next 30 Days Only, 
we will mail eur fine valuable Poultry 
Book FREE. Tells you all about ~~ 
how to make big a nome | with poultry and 
eggs; contains colored plate of fowls in 
their natural colors. Send 10c for mailing and postage. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 94, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Bée6-Keepers | 


Send for our Free CATALOG. It will tell 
you how to put foundation in four sections at 
once; and the only way to get a full section of 








honey. 
We sell SUPPLIES AT FACTORY PRICES. 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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” he Bee Journal is already being taken. 
é 


We think we have made the foregoing sufficiently plain so that no error need be 


> made. 


June. Will you have one or more? 


(. If you cannot get a new subscriber, and want one of these Queens, we wiil send the 
\merican Bee Journal a year and the Queen—both for only $1.50. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 E. ERIE 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Standard-Bred Italian Queen-Bee Free ! 


For Sending One New Subscriber. 


As has been our custom heretofore we offer to mail a fine, Un- 
tested Italian Queen to the person who complies with the follow- 
ing conditions, all of which must be strictly followed: 

1. The sender of a new subscriber must have his or her own 
subscription paid in advance at least to the end of this year 


2. Sending your own name with the $1.00 for the Bee Journal 
will not entitle you to a Queen asa premium. The sender must 
be already a paid-in-advance subscriber as above, and the new sub- 
scriber must be a NEW subscriber; which means, further, that 
the new subscriber has never had the Bee Journal regularly, or at 
\“ least not for a whole year previous to his name being sent in as a 
( new one; and, also, the new subscriber must not be a member of the same family where 


Our Premium Queens are too valuable to throw away—they must be earned in 
(¢ 1 legitimate way. They are worth working for. 
/ We will book the orders as they come in and the Queens will be mailed in May or 


VAFTAFAFTAVTAVAVAVAVAVAVAVTAYV AY, 






VTAVAVAVATVATATVATATALATALAIAY FAY 


Address, 
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wire, leaving an end long enough to twist 
around the wire outside the hook to fasten it. 
In using a dull jack-knife to cut the wire [ 
draw on it hard enough to take up the slack 
which I hold with my left hand until it is fas- 
tened. Then turn the frame upright on any 
smooth surface convenient, and -hard enough 
so the head of the nail will not drive into it, 
and with a chisel, flat file, or any similar 
square-edged instrument, I strike down along 
the wire and drive the hook into a staple, or 
far enough that the wire cannot get out. In 
this way I draw the wire to any degree of ten- 
sion I want (and I like mine pretty tight), the 
sing of the wire indicating when it is tight 
enough. Sometimes the wire will kink, and 
get drawn tight before noticed, when it is sure 
to break in drawing up, in which case! loosen 
up the staples, twist a loop in each end of the 
broken wire, slip one end of a short wire 
through one loop and the other end through 
the other loop, and twist them fast, and draw 
them up close as I can easily with my hands, 
then draw up the staples again. In this way 
I can putin 4 wires quicker and easier, and 
draw them tighter, than by any other method. 

If the foundation is fastened securely to the 
top-bar and the wire pretty taut, I never have 
any trouble with combs melting down, al- 
though I use a ventilated gable made of 
shakes, that isabout as near proof of over- 
heating as anything I have seen, and has the 
merit of being very cheap, the cost of material 
being a fraction under 10 cents even at the 
present high price of lumber. The making 
does not count, as I make them myself when 
I am not otherwise busy. 

On page 724, it is said that severe freezing 
will kill wax-moth and their larve if left out 
in thecold. What would you do if you did not 
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Cover design of the free catalog of L. A. Banta, 
Ligonier, Ind. 


Please mention Bee sournai when writing 
BALAL ALAL AL AL ALALALALALAAS 


MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
Grew rwrnwrnrrwrrwwsd 
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Langstroth on tne 
kok Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest ‘Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


444 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 








* DON'T YOU WANT 


to try a better fence this year than that you bought 
last year? You'll find it in The PAGE. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 
“ease mention Bee Journal when writing 





The Lightning Lice-Killing Machine, if you 
never saw it, you might imagine that it would 
be necessary to catch the lice first before under- 
taking to kill them. This, however, would be 
a mistaken conclusion. The Lightning Ma- 
chine catches and kills them in one operation. 
All you have to dois to put the fowls in the 
machine, six, eight or ten of them at a time, ac- 


cording to size, sprinkle a teaspoonful of pow- ~ 


der over them, turn the crank twelve times, and 
you will have the happiest lot of fowls in the 
world. The machine is simply a canvas drum, 
with a crank to turn it, and, of course,a frame 
to hold it. The price is surprisingly low. 
Tumbling the fowls over in the canvas drum 
does not hurt them, not even injuring the 
feathers Of fancy birds, but it makes a hen ruf- 
fle up every feather on her body, and that is the 
time when the powder getsin its work. It goes 
everywhere, through the feathers and all over 


SCAW/LO’'S 
“£/GHTNING 
LICE 
KILLING 


MACHINE 
— Se 








the skin, and getsevery louse. The process is 
so harmless that 50 or 60 little chicks can be put 
through at a time withont injury tothem. The 
machine, which is made by Chas. Schild, of 
Ionia, Mich., is endorsed by the leading poul- 
trymen of the country, and is used on hundreds 
of poultry farms. Lice arethe greatest profit 
eaters and the worst plague of the poultry 
world. Mr. Schild’s new catalog gives a vol- 
ume of expert information on lice, explaining 
all symptoms, and the evils of neglecting 
fowls. Not satisfied with his sure method of 
exterminating body-lice, Mr. Schild supplies 
* Lice Murder’’—a powder for the poultry- 
house, to kill off the mites; as well as other 
poultry supplies, and lightning grit for poultry. 
It’s a good opportunity, for a postal card or 
stamp, to learn a lot of things that everyone in- 
terested in poultry ought to know. Please 
mention the American Bee Journal when writ- 
ing to Mr. Schild. 





have freezing weather? Sometimes in low 
places we have ice.‘ inch thick, and the tips 
of the sumac bushes are pinched. Tomato 
vines, at this writing (Dec. 9) are as green as 
ever they were, and are likely to remain so. 
As to freezing such as you are used to, we 
have nothing of the kind. 

Our rains are late this year, one rain in 
November, and another the night*of tbe 6th, 
both laying the dust, have been the extent of 
our rains so far. Last year we hardly aver- 
aged 14 crop, it being cold and foggy during 
the time we should have had our main honey- 
fiow. A. J. BURNS. 

San Diego Co , Calif., Dec. 9. 





Plan of Uniting Colonies. 


From 32 colonies, spring count, I harvested, 
in 1903, 1004 pounds of extracted honey and 
614 pounds of comb, which is considered very 
good for this part of the State. Being afflicted 
Ihad feared that the 32 colonies would be 
more than I could conveniently manage. I 
doubled up 18 colonies of them, which reduced 
my apiary to 23 colonies. They were united 
the latter part of May, in the following man- 
mer: 

The inferior queen was removed and de- 
stroyed 24 hours (preferably in the morning) 
before uniting. I set the empty hive between 
the 2 colonies, then proceeded to find the 
frame with the queen, which was put into the 
empty hive, then a frame from the queenless 
colony (having been made so the day before), 
then another frame from the hive from which 
thequeen was taken, thereby placing them 
alternately in the new hive, being careful to 
place the best worker and empty comb in the 
brood-chamber below, until full, then put on 
an excluder and above it I put one ofthe par- 
tially empty hives, and put in the balance of 
the frames, placing alternately as before, un- 
til finished. This plan works well when prop- 
erly handled and will cause but little com- 
fusion among the bees, working right along 
as though they had scarcely been interrupted. 
It would be well to cut out queen-cells in 
which now becomes the extracting supers. 
The above plan works admirably to get rid of 
inferior queens, and yet not reduce the colo- 
nies by the loss of bees. 


I increased my apiary from 23 to 31 colo- 
nies; they are in fine condition for winter. 
The past summer was cool and wet, with 
floods of water at times. There was no bass- 
wood nectar, but plenty of clover of various 
kinds. There were some days so cold, during 
the midst of the honey-flow, that bees could 
collect scarcely anything. 

The coldest weather here was Jan. 3, 1904— 
11 degrees below zero, with about 8 inches of 
stow. M. N. Srwon. 

Wood Co., Ohio, Jan. 6. 





OOOO Oe, see ee _k eee 


Learn Advertising at Home.—The 
best advertising school is advertising experi- 
ence, but this comes higher than most of us 
are able to reach. Yet that need not bar 
those who are desirous of learning more about 
advertising from gaining a wider knowledge 
of this great subject. You may learn about 
advertising, and what is necessary to make 
you asuccessful advertising man, by reading 
and following the advice given in that bright 
little magazine, W HITE’s CLASS ADVERTISING. 
Through its columnsevery issue you have the 
experience of those of recognized ability in 
the advertising world. It is ‘‘ True blue and 
pure gold,’’? devoted largely to advertising in 
class lines having todo with our great Ameri- 
can agricultural interests, with special refer- 
ence to information along farm machinery. 
live stock, nursery, seeds and poultry lines. 
It is edited by Frank B. White, who has been 
at it seventeen years. 

Take advantage of the special bargain-day 
offer—two years, 24 times, 50 cents. Any one 
number is worth double this sum, in sensible, 
helpful information, good for every one, but 
especially valuable to those desiring more light 
on the advertising subject. Sample copy, 10e. 
Address, WHITE’s CLASS ADVERTISING, Caxton 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Or, for $1.25, we will 
send the American Bee Journal and White’s 
Class Advertising forone year. On this latter 
offer, send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


- log fully describing. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Michigan.—The Northern Michigan bee-ke: 
ers will hold their annual convention Mar 
30 and 31, 1904, in the Moutague Hall, 127 Fr< 
St., Traverse City, Mich. 

Geo. H. KIRKEPATRICK, Pres 

Rapid City, Mich. 


Kansas —T here will be a meeting of the Ar- 
kan:as Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
Hutchinson, Kans., Mar. 5, at 10a.m. All bee- 
keepers and others interested are respectfully 
invited to be present. FRED WILBER, Sec. 


am yT 


Utah.—The spring convention of the Utah 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will ve held April 5, 
at 10 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Among other important 
questions to be considered will be the World's 
Fair, our State Fair, and the Portland Fair of 
1905. We also desire to formulate some plan, if 
possible, to further increase the fraternal in- 
terest for the mutual benefit of our bee-keepers. 
We cordially invite all bee-keepers to be pres- 
ent. We also invite them without delay to send 
in their views on these and other topics. The 
convention will be held in the City and County 
building, in Salt Lake City. ; 

Sait Lake City, Utah. E.S. Lovgsy, Pres, 















































Cover design of the free catalog of the Iowa 
Incubator Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Planet Jr. No. 4 Combined Drill is per- 
haps the most popular of all the famous Planet 
Jr. line of garden-tools. It is called a Drill for 
brevity, but it is much more comprehensive. 
The gardener finds in it almost every tool for 
hand-work he needs. Asa seeder, it drills and 
also plants in hills with greatest accuracy, and 
it roy d be set so that they shall be set 4, 6, 8, 12, 
or 24 inches apart, as desired. It is but a work 
of a moment to remove the seeder attachments 
and substitute the pair of hoes, the three hollow 
steel teeth or the plow, and you have an ideal 








wheel hoe, cultivator or plow, as the case may 
be. Its handles adjust to suit either man or 
boy. Simply raising the handles cuts off the 
flow of seeds instantly. Asa hoe or cultivator 
it may be used either in the furrow or, by means 
of an extension piece, when the plants are 
small you may hoe or cultivate both sides © 
the row at once. With allits width of duty. ‘' 
is most simple and it is most durably built. A 
idea of its real genius cannot be conveyed in s 
smalla space as this. It is advertised else 
where. S. L. Allen & Company of Philadelphia 
Pa., the manufacturers, will gladly send cat: 
Itis a good investmen 
to send a postal for it. When writing, pleas 
mention the American Bee Journal. 
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What Yon Yonson Thinks 





es 





about the Prices of 
Merican B. Journal, page 739 (1903), Mr. 
Baptist Beck he say he tank da bee-keepers is 
da milk-kow of da supply dealers. Vel, ay 
noap Mr. Beck don’t vas got some patent on 
das idea. He musta be some plenty funny 
pabtist feller. Mebby da feller vot babtized 
Mr. Beck don’t vas got som plenty good scald 
on him, and dun owful poor yob. 


\y for you don’t{mak yours own hives, den 
you be yours own milk-kow, anif da price 
don’t sute, or da hives don’t fit, you can kick 
da kow all over da farm? An it don’t matter 
to any von elst if you fix da price any place 
between 50 cents an da kow-stable. An if you 
don’t vas git very much hunny youst rais da 
price on hives, an you be sure to mak plenty 
monny. 

Before aye bi all ma hives, but now dom iss 
too bi. But it don’t vas any law past yet vat 
say Yon Yonsor haf to bi any boddys hives, 
an so aye goan to mak for self. For hives vot 
cost more as von dollar aye can mak for little 
as tuice so much; an da hives vat ay mak, 
dom fit yust quvicker as nutting; an for little 
as 50 cents ay can mak plenty good hive, but 
ay kan’t for some plenty very vell to mak 
seckshuns, an frams, an fences,an now da 
price vas git plenty hi so vot you tank ve goan 
to du bout das bissnes? It don’t vas goan to 
du any good to siton dafensanecri. Vy for 
ve don’t git togedder an mak som factory of 
ours own, den ve can du ours own milken? 
Da N. B.-K. A. iss so strong now, an iss grow 
plenty fast, an if ve tak fu dollarseach ve 
can mak som factry up in da nort to mak sec- 
tions, an fondation, an da hives ve can mak 
ours sely. If da N. B.-K. A. vould tak holt 
an bild factry den every boddy vud youst run 
over each odder to yoin dem selv into das N. 
B.-K. A., an quvicker as no time ve vuld hav 
tventy-fife tousan members. Now, all you 
fellers vat hant vos yoin its, better you don’t 
sleep a vink til you send yours dollar to be 
member. 

But ve shud not for git dat ve owe dasup- 
ply dealer more as nobody elst, for dom hav 
help to advance bee-keeping, but da supply 
dealers shud remember vat dom owe us, caus 
ve bi deirs supplies. And ve shud be brod- 
ders, but every boddy know da suppli dealers 
isin a trust,an Yon Yonson don’t vos trust 
any trust, an ay tank it be sum purty good 
ting to yust mak da trust stan on da flor an 
studdy deirs lesson til dom promis to be good. 
Dom say dat lumber has vent up. Vel, ay ges 
so, but ay haf bi lots of lumber, an ay know 
lumber don’t vas yump half so fast as hives. 
Bees vax, it don’t vas vent up, but fondation 
ityump up lak a yack-rabbit going uphill. 
No, it don’t vas because money (da root of all 
evil) is got da trust by da nose; an’ monny is 
trying to lead som offle good mans into da 
path of sin. But all roads vas hav an end, 
even ifdom is krooket. Any von vot charg 
more as an onest profit dom do ’rong, an dom 
goan to suffer for deirs own sin. But da sup- 
ply mans dom has got more smart dan ve, an 
itis our folt if ve let dom rob us, caus dom 
haf rite to charg vot dom vant to; but ve 
don’t hav to bi, so if supplies are hi don’t 

1m any body but yours self. 

Yon YONSON. 


Bee-Supplies. 





Young Orchards and Rabbits.—The season is 

v at hand when young orchard trees demand 
protection from rabbits, and we have noticed 
lately articles in two or three of the agricul- 
tural papers recommending the old preventive 
rubbing blood or liver over the trunk and 
lower limbs of the young orchard trees. We 
have, however, found this method very unre- 
le, for if the rabbits have already had a taste 
will usually again commence working on 
trees as soon as the smell of blood is gone, 

h is not very long, especially should there 
ains. Some 25 years ago, when we were 
Starting in the nursery business, we had a 
block of about 20,000 apple-trees on a piece 
ottomland in the bend of the creek (a good 

e tor rabbits, but a poor place for trees); 

e were attacked and we did the rubbing act 


to perfection, using biood and liver, but they 
took the entire block before the winter was 
over. Subsequently we made up about 150 box- 
traps, and each season in September we place 
them about the nursery. If trees at any place 
showed rabbits’ work we would put a dozen 
more traps in that locality and wesoon caught 
the varmints, and the trouble would cease; but 
even this method must have careful attention. 
At present, several of the catalog nurserymen 
advertise wood- veneer to protect trees, but our 
experience has not been satisfactory with these. 
Some years ago we used several thousand in 
our Colorado orchards; they would warp and 
split in time more or less,and have sometimes 
injured trees by chafing. We find that the tar- 
red building-paper gives us the best results. It 
is cheap aud can easily be puton. The roll 
should be made four to six inches in diameter 
so as to leave a good air-space next to the tree. 
This is also a good preventive for borers. We 
will not catalog wood-veneers this season.— 
J. A. Gage, of Gage County Nurseries, Beatrice, 
Nebr. Send for free catalog, and please men- 
tion the American Bee Journal when writing. 





The Reliable Catalog.—The Reliable Incuba- 
tor & Brooder Co., Quincy, Ill., U. S. A., have 
just issued their 20th Annual Catalog, andas 
usual with this Company, it is a most elaborate 
one. The Reliable people are nothing if not 
unselfish. They do not believe their yearly 
catalog should be entirely taken up by them- 
selves in advertising their goods, but sufficient 
space is given to the description of their Incu- 
bators, Brooders and Supplies, and the remain- 
der devotei to general information on pcultry 
subjects, making ita most valuable book for 
any one who raises poultry. It gives many 
practical pointers that would require years of 
experience to acquire. Every reader of this 
paper should haveacopy. Write for one, and 
kindly mention the American Bee Journal 
when writing. 


a, 
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Wholesale Honey. 


We need a few thousand pounds more of 
Comb Honey for our trade in St. Louis and 
Chicago. Any person, any where, who 
wants tocash up his Honey Crop at a whole- 
sale price, we would be pleased to hear from, 
with complete description and lowest price 
delivered to their depot. West of Kansas City 
and Omaha it should be in car-lots. 

Tuos. C. StanteEy & Son, Manzanola, Colo. 


Please mention Bee Journal! when writing 


FANCY 
WANTED! "*8Siie HONEY 
In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in or cans. Quote your best price 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred Ww. Math fo. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OHIO 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


GOOD BEE-HIVE CHEAP |! 
Called the © man’s hive. Either 8 frame or 
10. Sections sold at last year’s prices. Full line 
of SUPPLIES. Subscription to bee-journals 
with orders. Send for list. 

R.D.3. W.D.SOPER, Jackson, [lich. 

3Atf Piease mention the Bee Journal. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











We Set RooT’s GOops IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Four percent off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON 
BEeci BrRancH, WAYNE Co., MICH. 


A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, avd fre 
quently leadstoasale. ‘ 


The pictureshown herewita 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a. pin on the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail,6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 














For Sale jazz 


Extracted. 
7A2t R.D.3. W.D.SOPER, Jackson, [lich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











CuIcaGo, Feb. 8.—The demand is better for 
all grades of honey than at any time since the 
beginning of December of last year. Stocks are 
now being reduced, but at the sametime prices 
are easy. Many have haditsolong that they 
are anxious to makesales. No.1to fancy white 
comb honey sells at 12@13c; amber grades, 
10@1ic; dark, etc., 9@10c. Extracted, white, 
6@7c, according to quality, kind and flavor; am- 
ber, 5@6c. Beeswax, ’ 
R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 8.—There is a fair demand 
for honey, but nearing the end of the season for 
comb honey, with large supply, has pressed the 
percess fancy white, 13@14c; amber, in barrels, 

%@5%c; im cans, 4c more; alfalfa, water- 
white, 6@6%4c; fancy white clover, 74@8c. Bees- 
wax, 30c. C.H. W. Weser. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8.—There has been a de- 
cided decline in comb honey since last quota- 
tions. Bee men who havelittle lots held back 
and are afraid they can’t dispose of it before 
warm weather, are shipping it in, selling at an 
price they can get, breaking the market decid- 
edly. We would quote fancy white at 14@15c; 
No. 1, at 12@13c; amber.10c. Extracted, white, 
6@7c; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 3ic. We are pro- 
ducers of honey and donot handle on commis- 
sion. Wo. A. SELSER. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 16.—The honey market at 
soeen is dull, and lower prices would not in- 

uce sales, which, no doubt, is due to the con- 
tinued cold. We hope to makea better report 
when the weather moderates. We offer our am- 
ber extracted houey in barrels at 54% @6%c, ac- 
cording to quality; white clover, 64%@8\<c. 
Fancy comb, at 14@15c,in a sma'l way. Rees- 
wax, 30c. Tue FRED W. Mots Co, 


Avsany, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Honey demand very 
light. Prices of comb honey are largely now 
what the buyers will offer—from 10@i5c. We 
look for better demand when weather is 
warmer. Extracted doing some better at 7c 
for white, 6%c for mixed, and 5%@é6c for dark 
and buckwheat. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

H. R. Wricnr. 


Boston, Feb. 9.—There is little change to 
note in the honey market. Strictly fancy East- 
ern honey is scarce. Western honey will not 
bring as much here. Wequote fancy white in 
giass-front cases at l6c; No.1, at 15c. Supply is 
ample, and demand light at this time. Ex- 
tracted, water-white, 8c; light amber, 7@8c; 
with but little call for dark Florida. 

BuakE, Scott & Lex. 


Kansas City, Feb. 9.—Another cut in the 
— of comb honey since our last quotations. 

trictly No. 1 white comb was sold at $2.25 per 
case of 24sections. Weare holding our stock 
at $2.50, with the hope of a better market, but if 
shipments coutinue, we will have to let go with 
the rest. The supply of extracted is large, and 
the demand light, at 64¢@7c for white, and am. 
ber at 54%@6c. Beeswax in demand at 30c. 

C. C. Clemons & Co. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Comb honey is arrivin 
in sufficient quantities to wc! the demand, 
and, as to the quality, most of the white honey 
seems to be off color, more or less. We quote 
fancy white at 14c; No. 1 at 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
and buckwheat, 10c. Extracted, light amber, 
at 6c; white, 6}c; Southern, 55@60c per gallon; 
buckwheat, Sic. Beeswax, 28@2%c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Feb. 3.—White comb, 1-1b. 
frames, 124@13c; amber, 9@ilc. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6c; light amber, 44%@5c; amber, 
4@4%c; dark amber, 34@4c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274@29c; dark, 25@2éc. 

The same quiet condition previously roted 
is age ed in the honey market. In quotable 
values there are no changes to note, but large 
sales are not possible at full figures. That the 
coming crop in this State will be light seems to 
be now very clearly foreshadowed. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Feb. 25, 1904. 








The Best Bee-tioods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 


wiil not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents ayear; es- 
pecially for beginvers. 


THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 





Se me a ee a eee eee 3) 
I. Je STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, 


NEW YORK ,; 


Manufactures and carriesin steckevery < 
artice a bee-keeper uses. BEES AND 
QUEENS IN “SEASON. > 


i 
> 
Apiaries—Glen Cove, L.I. Catalog free. Tt 
S 


Qe <2) 
ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 








Bees, Honey and Beeswax bought and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 


1 ALTA Sita, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 








Bee-Supplies ! 


G. B. Lewis Co’s Goods. 


>. 
Don’t Wait fAiny Longer to Buy. 


Big Discount for Orders Now. 
St 
Write us to-day and say what you 
want, and get our prices. New catalog 
of 84 pages; it is free. 
We also handle the famous 


tioosier Incubators and Brooders, 
C. M. Scott & Co. 


1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














ne 


S Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ; 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 
Catalog price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES. 


Catalog for the asking. 


F.H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 


"aN aN do ta to to tee de. 





VAVAVTAVTAVAVAVAVAYVAYVAVAY, 





INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. 


Send for Circular. mokers 


2SA tf T. P. =a: OM OK Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





27th e 


a 70 Dadant’ . Foundation 3 723 


' We Guarantee Satisfaction. Fray2e? Baan: oo Ness, a 
No SAGGING, NoLOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETI NG, pa 


* Why does it sell so well ? Because it has always given better satis- ay 


faction than any other. Because in 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


: 
| 
$3 
: 
soset 


+ O7th 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


+ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


. BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 


DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
ceceeeoeseeeconeebooseosbn: 


Your Bess Wont Sting You 


IF YOU GIVE THEM LEWIS’ GOODS. 








ieee eee 























ApAbAAAAAAAAADS ee 





OUR NEW CATALOG 


IS NOW READY 








(8: 
Everything the Bee-Keeper Needs. 














G. B. Lewis Company 


Watertown, Wis. 


} 
} 
7 
: 
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